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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  55  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
yternational  Conference  of  American  States, 
nrhich  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima 
in  1938.  The  creation  of  machinery  for  the 
orderly  settlement  of  inter-American  disputes 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
Pan  American  system. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  propiortional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 


able  to  officials  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  .Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
representatives  in  Washington  of  the  other 
.American  governments. 

.Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special 
divisions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics, 
economics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music, 
juridical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation, 
travel,  and  labor  and  social  information.  All 
these  divisions  maintain  close  relations  with 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  The  Columbus  Memorial 
Library  contains  135,000  volumes  and  2,400 
maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  published  monthly  in  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications  of 
the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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NEW  STEEL  PLANT  AT  VOLTA  REDONDA,  BRAZIL 

National  industries  in  Latin  America  are  being  created  and  expanded  through  a  fuller  utilization 

natural  resources. 
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Industrialization  in  Latin  America 


J.  RAFAEL  OREAMUNO 

Vice  Cbatrtuan,  Inter- American  Development  Commission 


Industrial  aspirations  in  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  have  quickened  in  recent 
years.  Twenty-five  years  of  increasing  inter- 
American  economic  relations  have  greatly 
encouraged  the  idea  of  creating  and  ex¬ 
panding  national  industries  through  a  fuller 
utilization  of  natural  resources,  and  this 
eagerness  for  industrialization  has  evolved 
into  an  inter-American  policy  endorsed  by 
both  business  and  government.  This  policy 
is  guided  by  a  determined  effort  to  utilize 
natural  resources  for  economic  advancement 
as  the  means  of  permanently  raising  living 
standards. 

The  basis  of  this  economic  advancement 
in  Latin  America  will  be  further  industriali¬ 
zation,  which  will  be  accompanied  on  a 

The  Pan  American  Union  celebrated  on  Sep¬ 
tember  I  the  twenty-fijth  anniversary  oj  Dr.  L.  S. 
Roue  as  Director  General.  During  these  years 
the  American  republics  have  together  made  great 
progress,  spiritually  and  materially.  In  honor  of 
the  Director  General,  the  Bulletin  is  publishing 
4  series  of  papers  on  inter-American  relations, 
1920-1945,  of  which  this  is  the  second. 


large  scale  by  projects  for  development  of 
transportation  facilities,  public  works,  hydro¬ 
electric  power,  mining  and  petroleum,  irri¬ 
gation,  and  modernization  of  agriculture. 
These  many  and  complex  development  pro¬ 
grams  will  find  encouragement  and  effective 
assistance  through  the  growing  spirit  of 
inter-American  cooperation  w'hich  has  as¬ 
serted  itself  in  many  practical  ways  in  recent 
years,  particularly  during  the  war  period. 

The  eminent  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  has  not 
only  been  a  thoughtful  witness  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  achievements  of  this  significant  period 
in  the  economic  history  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  but  has  also  acted  as  an 
enthusiastic  participant  and  wise  counselor 
in  many  aspects  of  these  important  de¬ 
velopments. 

Although  considerable  progress  is  being 
made  in  some  of  the  larger  countries,  such 
as  Argentina,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Chile  and 
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to  a  lesser  extent  in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and 
Cuba,  industry  in  Latin  America  may  gen¬ 
erally  be  considered  as  still  in  the  early 
stages  of  development.  The  major  part  of 
manufacturing  activity  is  in  the  light  in¬ 
dustries  category,  devoted  primarily  to  sup¬ 
plying  the  domestic  markets  with  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter, 
and  to  assembling  imported  parts.  For  the 
most  part,  these  countries  have  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed  their  industries  to  enable 
them  to  enter  the  world  export  market,  al¬ 
though  some  of  them  have  begun  to  export 
certain  manufactured  articles,  particularly 
textiles,  in  increasingly  larger  amounts. 

That  progress  in  industrialization  was  par¬ 
ticularly  important  during  the  period  from 
World  War  I  to  World  War  II.  While 
Latin  America,  to  some  degree,  has  been 
caught  in  the  world  trend  toward  manufac¬ 
turing,  its  industrialization  has  been  stimu¬ 
lated  especially  by  conditions  arising  out  of 
the  two  wars  and  out  of  the  economic  de¬ 
pression  of  the  1930’s.  These  trying  periods 
emphasized  the  difficulties  and  inconve¬ 
niences  of  these  countries’  depending  too 
greatly  upon  distant  foreign  markets  in  which 
to  sell  their  products  and  supply  their  needs, 
and  placed  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  more  balanced  internal  econo¬ 
mies  as  well  as  upon  expansion  of  inter- 
American  trade. 

During  the  wars,  the  lack  of  available 
shipping  facilitie.s,  the  closing  of  many 
foreign  markets,  and  the  curtailment  of  im¬ 
ports,  as  a  result  of  the  military  production 
program  in  the  leading  manufacturing  coun¬ 
tries,  forced  many  of  these  Latin  American 
republics  to  produce  a  large  number  of 
articles  of  consumption  previously  imported. 
With  the  exception  of  some  projects  relating 
to  war  activity,  most  of  the  new  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  were  based  upon  domestic  re¬ 
sources  and  were  not  dependent  to  any  large 


extent  upon  foreign  equipment.  The  de¬ 
pression  of  the  1930’s  again  emphasized  to 
these  countries  the  necessity  of  developing 
more  diversified  economies.  Dislocation  of  ; 
world  trade,  reduced  incomes  from  exports,  ■ 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  and  curtailed  - 
imports,  with  certain  protective  and  other ' 
measures  that  followed,  stimulated  domestic : 
industries.  [ 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  first  war,  modem 
factory  manufacturing  already  had  been  es-  ; 
tablished  in  some  Latin  American  countries,  j 
the  movement  having  begun  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  past  century.  This  in¬ 
cluded,  for  example,  plants  producing  sudi| 
products  as  textiles,  leather,  shoes,  hats,| 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  iron  articles,  I 
beer,  printing  and  wrapping  paper,  beef  ex-f 
tract,  sugar,  flour,  furniture,  and  manyf 
others.  Meat  refrigeration  had  been  started  I 
in  Argentina,  and  iron  and  steel  works  had| 
been  established  in  Mexico  at  the  beginning! 
of  the  century.  t 

The  first  war,  which  brought  with  ri 
higher  prices  for  articles  in  short  supply,  j 
greatly  stimulated  manufacturing  in  the  morel 
advanced  industrial  countries  of  Latiip 
America,  just  as  it  did  in  the  United  States! 
The  demand  of  belligerent  countries  fa 
foodstuffs  encouraged  development  in  this 
field,  and  several  United  States  companies 
established  branch  plants  in  Argentina 
Brazil  and  Uruguay.  New  consumer  good 
industries  to  supply  local  markets  wift 
necessities  formerly  imported  were  installed 
and  many  established  industries  expanded 
With  the  ending  of  the  war  and  the  stvert 
competition  from  world  markets,  a  numbe 
of  these  industries  were  unable  to  survive 
although  many  of  them,  which  were  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  sound  economic  basis,  continued 
As  a  result  of  this  wartime  experience,  the 
desire  for  more  balanced  economies  became 
more  intense. 
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Photograph  by  Compahia  Mexicana  Aerofoto,  S.  A. 

A  LARGE  MEXICAN  TEXTILE  FACTORY 

Leading  business  men  and  port  officials  in  Latin  America  and  the  LInited  States  are  agreed  that  indus¬ 
trialization  will  increase  trade  rather  than  diminish  it. 


trade  became  severely  contracted.  Incomes 
previously  received  from  exports  were 
sharply  reduced,  and  many  of  the  countries 
found  themselves  short  of  foreign  exchange. 
This  forced  drastic  curtailments  in  imports. 
Depreciated  currencies  increased  the  cost  of 
imported  goods.  By  1931  most  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  began  to  protect  their  currencies 
through  exchange  control,  and  initiated 
measures  to  stimulate  industries  and  agricul¬ 
tural  production  through  protection,  govern¬ 
ment  financing,  and  borrowing  technical 
assistance  from  the  United  States  and  else¬ 
where.  As  conditions  generally  improved, 
exchange  controls  and  other  restrictions  were 
continued,  and  the  movement  toward  in¬ 
dustrialization  and  better  balanced  economies 
was  given  further  impetus.  Outstanding  de¬ 
velopments  occurred  in  industrial  chemicals, 
paper  manufacturing,  cement  plants,  glass 
industries,  branch  rubber  and  tire  factories, 
packaging,  and  the  use  of  paper  containers, 
as  well  as  in  paper  in  general.  Also  expand- 


During  the  1920’s  there  was  less  emphasis 
on  manufacturing,  no  doubt  due  in  a  large 
part  to  the  fact  that  most  countries  were 
receiving  large  incomes  from  exports  of  raw 
materials.  Nevertheless,  there  was  consider¬ 
able  industrial  expansion;  many  foreign 
branch  factories,  oil  refineries,  chemical 
plants,  power  companies,  and  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  packaging  concerns,  to  mention  some  of 
the  most  prominent  examples,  were  installed. 
Automobile  assembly,  which  began  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  during  the  first  war,  was  extended 
to  Brazil  and  Mexico.  Until  this  time,  the 
tariff  had  been  employed  by  most  Latin 
American  countries  principally  for  revenue, 
but  there  began  a  gradual  process  toward 
specialization  in  application  of  this  restric¬ 
tive  measure.  This  selective  protection  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  encouragement  of  these  new  in¬ 
dustries  and  new  branch  factories. 

The  depression  of  the  1930’s  at  first  hurt 
the  manufacturing  industry  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world.  International 
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ing  was  the  assembly  of  imported  parts, 
which  began  reaching  the  stage  of  almost 
complete  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  re¬ 
frigerators,  radio  receivers  and  parts,  and 
other  electrical  installations.  Truck  and  bus 
bodies,  as  well  as  accessories,  incandescent 
lamps,  machinery,  iron  and  steel  products, 
building  materials,  and  processed  food  prod¬ 
ucts  were  manufactured  in  larger  quantities. 

The  Second  World  War  brought  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomena  of  the  First,  with 
the  exception  that  the  impetus  given  to  the 
development  of  industries  and  resources  was 
much  greater.  Inter-American  cooperation 
for  mutual  benefit  moved  forw'ard  on  a 
broader  scale  to  meet  the  problems  created 
by  wartime  conditions,  and  was  directed  to¬ 
ward  encouragement  of  new  industries,  ex¬ 
pansion  of  inter-American  trade  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  lost  markets  and  sources  of  supply 
outside  this  hemisphere,  production  of 
strategic  materials  for  the  United  Nations’ 
war  needs,  maintenance  of  essential  civilian 
and  war  services,  and  development  of  certain 
long-range  economic  facilities. 

The  growth  of  manufacturing  industries 
was  exceptional  in  the  larger  countries.  The 
war  also  stimulated  economic  growth  in 
Latin  America  in  many  categories,  such  as 
mining,  agriculture,  air  transport,  and  high¬ 
ways,  although  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
machinery,  industrial  materials,  and  shipping 
space,  as  well  as  technicians,  prevented  full 
realization  of  many  plans.  Advances  were 
made  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Mexico  and  Brazil,  in  the  metal¬ 
working  enterprises  in  many  countries,  in 
drugs  and  chemicals,  paper  and  pulp,  paints 
and  pigments,  lumber  and  other  construction 
materials,  many  types  of  foodstuffs,  and  in 
the  cotton  and  wool  textile  industries,  which 
broke  all  previous  production  records.  Other 
industries  were  established  or  expanded  to 
furnish  consumer  goods  in  short  supply  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  The  war  also  saw  the  es¬ 


tablishment,  through  inter-American  collab-  I 
oration,  of  many  new  health  and  sanitation  f 
facilities  and  agricultural  experimental  proj¬ 
ects,  which  will  provide  lasting  benefits  to 
the  industrial  and  general  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  Latin  America,  and  to  the  raising  of 
living  standards. 

During  the  wartime  period,  a  new  type 
of  development,  or  jomento,  corporation 
came  into  existence  in  Chile  and  Colombia. 
Still  another  form  of  development  agenc}’ 
grew  up  in  Ecuador,  Bolivia  and  Haiti.  Both 
types  of  agency  were  meant  to  provide 
financial,  managerial,  and  operational  assist¬ 
ance  in  general  development  to  improve 
basic  economic  conditions  of  those  countries. 
These  agencies  have  promoted  and  assisted 
development  in  such  categories  as  iron  and 
steel,  highw'ays,  irrigation,  warehouses,  agri¬ 
culture,  fishing,  communications,  and  others. 
In  general  they  are  focusing  attention  on  the 
over-all  improvement  of  basic  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  as  distinguished  from  certain  limited  f 
development  of  highly  profitable  enterprises. 
Other  organizations  also  were  established  to 
undertake  similar  development  projects  in 
other  countries;  the  most  outstanding  ex¬ 
amples  are  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
contributed  materially  to  the  wartime  de- 
velopment  of  industries  and  other  economic 
facilities  in  the  other  Americas  through  loans 
made  to  development  agencies,  as  well  as  for 
other  projects  designed  to  strengthen  the 
economic  structure  of  the  American  republics 
and  thereby  assist  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Some  of  these  wartime  industries  may  not 
be  able  to  withstand  competition  under 
normal  trade  conditions  and  if  not  able  to 
obtain  protection  through  governmental  re¬ 
strictions  may  find  it  necessary  to  discontinue. 
Others  will  continue  on  a  basis  of  economic 
soundness.  However,  future  expansion  and 
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INDIISTKIALIZATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 
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development  are  expected  to  move  ahead 
generally  in  most  industrial  categories,  and 
notably  in  the  chemical  industry  and  all  of 
its  ramifications,  the  metal  working  indus¬ 
tries,  wood,  pulp,  and  paper  industries,  tex¬ 
tiles,  and  leather  manufacturing. 

In  some  industries,  development  during 
the  war  was  retarded  because  of  the  disloca¬ 
tion  of  trade  and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
equipment,  machinery,  and  other  necessary 
materials.  During  this  period,  priorities 
were  granted  other  American  republics  to 
obtain  equipment  related  to  the  war,  strategic 
materials,  and  the  most  essential  civilian 
services,  upon  much  the  .same  basis  as  was 
applied  in  the  United  States.  This,  however, 
was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  fundamental 
industrialization  impulse  in  many  of  these 
countries.  But  now,  as  trade  begins  to  fall 
back  into  peacetime  channels,  and  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  and  shipping  become  avail¬ 
able,  the  control  on  this  fundamental  trend 
gradually  will  be  released,  and  many  large- 
scale  developments  will  move  forward. 

Industrialization  of  Latin  America  may 
change  .somewhat  the  pattern  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  Americas.  But  leading  business 
men  and  government  officials  in  both  Latin 
America  and  the  United  States  are  agreed 
that  industrialization  will  increase  over-all 
trade  rather  than  diminish  it.  As  industriali¬ 
zation  increases,  standards  of  living  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power  will  rise,  thus  making  these 
countries  better  markets,  particularly  for 
finished  products  not  previously  imported  by 
them  in  large  quantities.  At  the  same  time, 
they  will  increase  their  capacity  to  produce  at 
lower  prices  their  exportable  products,  thus 
passing  the  benefits  to  their  customers. 
Highly  industrialized  countries,  betw-een 
I  which  there  has  been  the  largest  flow  of 
I  world  trade,  recognize  the  fact  that  they 
r  cannot  trade  on  a  large  .scale  with  a  poor 
neighbor. 

I  During  this  war,  inter-American  trade  has 


moved  forward  in  step  with  industrialization. 
During  1944  the  United  States  exports  to 
Latin  America  totaled  $1,034,000,000  as 
compared  with  $564,000,000  during  1938, 
the  last  pre-war  normal  year.  United  States 
imports  from  Latin  America  were  $1,586,- 
000,000  in  1944  as  compared  with  $485,- 
000,000  in  1938.  This  growth  in  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Latin  America 
has  been  paralleled  by  increased  trade  among 
the  other  Americas.  Latin  American  exports 
greatly  exceeded  imports  during  the  war 
period,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  have  accumulated  large  trade 
balances,  estimated  at  more  than  $3,500,- 
000,000,  which  they  are  anxious  to  use  to 
purchase  equipment  and  machinery  to  carry 
forward  their  industrial  and  development 
programs. 

It  has  been  estimated  in  a  study  made  by 
the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs  and 
published  by  the  Inter-American  Develop¬ 
ment  Commission  that  during  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  postwar  period  Latin  America 
may  require,  for  expansion  of  present  capital 
goods,  facilities,  machinery  and  equipment 
valued  at  $7,000,000,000,  and  for  worn  out 
and  obsolete  equipment,  machinery  worth 
another  $3,000,000,000.  Equipment  for  both 
new  installations  and  replacements  will  be  for 
power  and  communications,  transportation  in 
all  categories,  building  construction,  food 
processing,  textiles,  iron  and  .steel,  chemicals, 
agriculture,  mining  and  petroleum,  lumber¬ 
ing,  woodworking,  paper,  fishing,  scientific 
apparatus,  a  wide  variety  of  consumer  goods, 
and  other  purposes. 

While  there  is  a  substantial  development 
of  industry  throughout  Latin  America,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  industrialization 
in  these  countries  is  not  and  cannot  be  on  the 
same  scale  or  of  the  same  magnitude  as  in 
the  United  States  or  other  highly  industrial¬ 
ized  countries.  Nevertheless,  most  of  these 
countries  have  great  industrialization  ambi- 
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tions.  Many  of  them  may  have  set 
^oals  too  high,  and  may  endeavor  to  go 
too  far  too  fast.  A  certain  number  of  their 
industries  will  have  economic  justification  for 
existence,  particularly  in  larger  countries, 
while  others  may  encounter  difficulties.  Quite 
a  number  of  countries  want  heavy  industries, 
such  as  iron  and  steel.  However,  in  some  of 
these  countries  such  heavy  industry  may  prove 
to  be  a  liability  and  tend  to  increase  living 
costs  of  the  population.  A  few  of  these 
countries  may  endeavor  to  develop  and  main¬ 
tain  heavy  industries  through  protection. 
However,  it  would  be  a  fundamental  error 
to  protect  uneconomic  industries  w'hich 
would  be  a  burden  upon  the  people  as  well 


which  would  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  al 

goods  or  services  on  a  competitive  basis  with  ei 

similar  domestic  or  imported  products  with-  n 

out  the  necessity  of  continued  protective  if 

measures,  and  at  the  same  time  yield  ade-  « 

quate  returns  to  capital,  management,  and  fi 

labor.  They  must  guard  against  indis-  sc 

criminate  industrialization  for  the  sake  of  fi 

self-sufficiency  only.  The  sound  economic  ta 

development  of  Latin  America  must  be  bal-  d 

anced  w’ith  an  even  utilization  of  agricultural,  sc 

pastoral,  forestal,  and  mineral  resources,  and  A 

properly  integrated  with  the  development  of  ar 

manufacturing  plants,  transportation  facili-  re 

ties,  and  power  resources.  The  elements  that  to 

form  the  pattern  of  balanced  development  ti' 


as  upon  other  industries  in  the  country. 

The  handling  of  such  complex  economic 
problems  will  require  the  highest  quality 
of  statesmanship  and  judgment.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  business  leaders  should  determine 
whether  the  industry  under  study  is  one 


also  will  be  influenced  by  the  individual 
country’s  geographical  position,  climatic  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  technological  advancement 
of  its  inhabitants. 

One  of  the  activities  of  Inter-American 
Development  Commission  and  of  its  affili- 


A  LATIN  AMERICAN  RUBBER  FACTORY 

The  manufacture  tif  industrial  chemicals,  paper,  cement,  glass,  tires  and  r)ther  rubber  products  was 
increased  in  laitin  America  m  the  I930's. 
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ated  national  commissions  is  to  furnish  gov¬ 
ernments  and  development  agencies,  upon 
request,  specialists  and  technicians  to  assist 
in  planning  and  executing  economically 
sound  projects.  While  it  is  an  important 
function  of  the  Commission  to  assist  in 
sound  development,  an  equally  important  ac¬ 
tivity  is  that  of  recommending  against  es¬ 
tablishment  of  projects  when  surveys  indicate 
that  they  are  not  economically  feasible  and 
sound.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Commission  is  to  aid 
and  promote  the  development  of  hemisphere 
resources  and  industry  and  thus  contribute 
to  the  raising  of  living  standards.  The  ac¬ 
tivities  of  this  international  organization  in¬ 
clude  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  sound 
industrial  projects  in  Latin  America  and  act¬ 
ing  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  private  business 
and  governments,  as  well  as  enlisting  their 
collaboration  on  economic  matters,  making 
economic  surveys,  and  providing  technical 
missions,  industrial  engineers,  and  other 
specialists  for  Latin  American  governments 
and  development  agencies.  Although  created 
during  the  wartime  emergency,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Commission  is  now 
one  of  the  most  effective  instruments  of 
practical  and  direct  inter-American  coopera¬ 
tion  established  during  long  years  of  efforts 
toward  mutual  collaboration  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Future  industrial  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  will  not  follow  necessarily  the  same 
pattern,  nor  be  of  the  same  magnitude,  in  all 
countries,  becau.se  of  profound  differences  be¬ 
tween  them.  Each  country  or  region  has 
different  social,  economic,  geographic,  and 
climatic  conditions,  racial  characteristics,  na¬ 
tional  aspirations,  and  educational  and 
technological  levels.  These  differences,  of 
course,  make  it  impossible  to  consider 
specific  development  problems  of  the  Latin 
American  republics  as  a  group;  many  coun¬ 
tries  w'ill  advance  in  varying  degrees  while 


others  may  stand  still  altogether.  The  most 
prominent  economic  characteristic  of  the 
Latin  American  republics,  however,  is  that 
they  produce  crude  foodstuffs  and  raw  mate¬ 
rial  for  export  and  import  a  wide  variety  of 
processed  foodstuffs  and  manufactured  and 
semi-manufactured  articles. 

The  requests  for  United  States  technical 
assistance  of  all  kinds  from  Latin  American 
countries  is  increasing.  A  representative 
cross-.section  of  the  types  of  requests  being 
received  is  had  from  a  study  of  the  reports 
made  by  the  national  commissions  to  the 
First  Conference  of  Commissions  of  Inter- 
American  Development  last  year.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  assistance  sought  in  planning  general 
economic  improvement  programs  through 
development  of  industries,  communications, 
transportation,  agriculture,  livestock,  hydro¬ 
electric  resources,  forestry  resources,  and 
other  raw  materials,  requests  also  are  made 
for  technical  assistance  in  developing  irriga¬ 
tion  projects,  rubber  plants,  sugar  mills,  rope 
and  fiber  plants,  edible  animal  and  vegetable 
oils,  sawmills,  rice  mills,  meat  packing,  tex¬ 
tiles,  paper  and  cardboard,  cement,  glass  and 
glassware,  chemicals,  pharmaceutical  prod¬ 
ucts,  shoes  and  leather,  furniture  factories, 
flour  mills,  cigar  and  cigarette  factories, 
foundry  and  machine  shops,  canned  foods, 
ceramics,  and  many  other  enterprises. 

Another  indication  of  the  trend  towards 
giving  more  emphasis  in  Latin  America  to 
the  technical  aspects  of  industrialization  is 
.seen  in  the  organization  of  a  number  of 
standardization  bodies  in  the  other  Americas 
by  both  private  and  governmental  groups, 
and  their  excellent  work  in  the  field  of  mate¬ 
rials  testing.  The  Inter-American  Develop¬ 
ment  Commission  and  its  network  of  national 
Commissions  are  actively  cooperating  with 
many  of  these  standardization  bodies  in  the 
promotion  of  uniform  technical  standards 
throughout  the  Americas.  Such  measures 
provide  valuable  assistance  and  stimulus  to 
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industry  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  inter- 
American  trade. 

The  speed  with  which  industrialization 
advances  in  Latin  America  will  depend  in 
preat  part  upon  the  development  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  agriculture.  Agriculture,  in 
general,  often  is  primitive  and  of  the  sub¬ 
sistence  variety,  and  transportation  fre- 
cjuentiy  is  inadequate,  especially  to  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  countries.  With  increased 
development  of  transportation,  a  greater 
market  will  be  provided  for  industrial  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  make  raw 
materials  produced  from  agriculture,  forests, 
and  mines  more  accessible  to  consuming 
centers.  With  the  development  of  agricul¬ 
ture  the  incomes  of  the  inhabitants  will  be 
raised  and  thus  they  will  be  better  cus¬ 
tomers  for  manufactured  articles.  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  industry  go  hand  in  hand,  and  in 
the  long  run  must  develop  together,  the 
important  link  between  them  being  trans¬ 
portation.  The  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  is  an  important  consideration  in  the 
development  of  industry,  and  inasmuch  as 
a  large  portion  of  the  population  in  Latin 
America  is  dependent  upon  agriculture,  its 
importance  to  industry  is  obvious. 

The  transportation  problem,  which  has 
been  one  of  Latin  America's  greatest  obsta¬ 
cles  to  economic  expansion,  is  being  met 
largely  by  increases  in  airports  and  air 
transport  and  by  construction  of  new  high¬ 
ways,  which  will  be  further  accelerated  as 
world  conditions  improve.  In  the  case  of 
some  countries,  the  problem  also  is  being 
solved  by  improvement  of  inland  and  ocean 
shipping  as  well  as  by  improvement  of  the 
railway  systems.  Only  a  few  countries,  how¬ 
ever,  have  any  semblance  of  developed  rail¬ 
road  systems,  and  there  has  been  no  tend¬ 
ency  in  recent  years  to  expand  on  any  large 
scale  the  railway  lines  in  Latin  America. 

Agriculture  is  being  stimulated  by  the 
extension  of  government  credits  to  farmers, 


large  scale  projects  for  modernization,  es-  I  le 
tablishment  of  better  marketing  facilities, 
education,  irrigation  projects,  borrowing  of  d( 

technical  assistance,  and  other  measures.  An  of 

example  of  technical  assistance  in  this  field  ec 

is  the  agricultural  specialist  furnished  by  th 

the  Inter-American  Development  Commis-  La 

sion  to  the  Ecuadorean  government  to  assist  to 

the  National  Bank  of  Development  in  plan-  T1 

ning  and  executing  an  over-all  agricultural  ca 

improvement  program.  th 

Clo.sely  related  to  the  balanced  develop-  to 
ment  of  the  economic  facilities  of  a  coun-  is 

try  is  the  size  of  the  market,  a  most  im-  fn 

portant  factor  in  Latin  America,  which  is  St; 

divided  into  many  regions  not  connected  du 

by  adequate  transportation.  In  fact,  many  is 

leading  countries  have  not  as  yet  developed  ne 

any  real  domestic  markets.  The  twenty  to 

Latin  American  republics  have  a  combined  tut 

population  of  approicimately  1 30,000,000  pn 

inhabitants.  These  range  individually  from  pn 

less  than  2,000,000  to  about  45,000,000,  as  wl 

in  the  case  of  Brazil.  The  number  of  in-  tec 

habitants,  of  course,  does  not  necessarily  me 

indicate  the  size  of  the  market  for  a  par-  Ur 

ticular  product.  Such  factors  as  economic  the 

conditions,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  its 

people,  customs,  habit.s,  transportation  facili-  Int 

ties,  and  others  must  be  considered  .sepa-  of 
rately  for  each  country  or  region.  It  is  me 

obvious,  of  course,  that  a  country  with  a  cat 

higher  standard  of  living  and  more  fully  the 

developed  transportation  system  in  general  |  of 
offers  larger  market  possibilities  per  capita  I  coi 
Technical  manpower  is  another  problem  | 
facing  the  movement  toward  increased  in- 1  oth 
dustrialization  of  the  other  Americas.  The  F  in^ 

workmen  of  Latin  America,  as  a  rule,  are  |  ind 

exceptionally  good.  However,  there  is  a  I  mo 

great  lack  of  specialists  in  certain  skills.  I  gre 

The  training  of  foremen  and  other  technical  L  tioi 
personnel  is  one  of  the  important  problems.  I  sue 
and  in  .some  sections  the  shortage  of  even 
unskilled  labor  w'ill  present  a  difficult  prob- 

I 
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lem  in  the  development  of  some  industries. 

Sharing  technical  knowledge  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  most  effective  methods 
of  improving  development  of  hemisphere 
economic  resources,  and  therefore  during 
the  war  the  United  States  encouraged  many 
Latin  American  technicians  and  specialists 
to  come  to  the  United  States  for  training. 
The  system  of  Commissions  of  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Development  is  actively  interested  in 
this  training  program,  which  is  expected 
to  expand  as  world  conditions  improve,  and 
is  assisting  in  the  selection  of  young  men 
from  Latin  America  to  come  to  the  United 
States  for  practical  technical  training  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  business.  The  central  Commission 
is  also  carrying  forward  plans  to  bring  engi¬ 
neers  and  technicians  to  the  United  States 
to  study  and  observe  conditions  and  insti¬ 
tutions  in  their  fields.  An  example  of  this 
program  is  a  technical  mission  of  six 
prominent  Brazilian  engineering  professors 
which  recently  surveyed  some  of  the  leading 
technical  institutions  and  the  operations  of 
modern  industrial  organizations  in  the 
United  States;  arrangements  were  made  by 
the  central  Commission  in  Washington,  and 
its  affiliate,  the  Brazilian  Commission  of 
Inter-American  Development.  As  a  result 
of  the  survey,  the  mission  recommended 
modernization  of  Brazil’s  engineering  edu¬ 
cational  methods,  based  on  the  system  in 
the  United  States,  to  help  meet  the  demands 
of  growing  industrial  activity  in  that 
country. 

The  availability  of  power  and  fuel  is  an¬ 
other  important  consideration  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  feasibility  of  developing  certain 
industries.  Lack  of  good  coking  coal  in 
most  Latin  American  countries  has  been  a 
great  obstacle  to  considerable  industrializa¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  the  heavy  indu.stries, 
such  as  iron  and  steel.  Many  of  these 


countries,  however,  are  expanding  develop¬ 
ment  of  hydroelectric  power  on  a  large- 
scale,  but  at  present  this  is  not  always  avail¬ 
able  in  sufficient  quantities  and,  in  some 
cases,  at  low  enough  rates  to  encourage 
rapid  industrial  expansion.  Moreover,  in 
some  countries  there  are  no  hydroelectric 
resources.  An  idea  of  the  enormous  possi¬ 
bilities  for  expansion  is  seen  from  the  fact 
that  Latin  America  has  hydroelectric  re¬ 
sources  estimated  at  more  than  50,000,000 
horsepower,  of  which  less  than  five  percent 
is  developed.  Inasmuch  as  the  present 
world  industrial  trend  is  based  upon  more 
fuel  oil,  hydroelectric  pow-er,  and  chemistry, 
and  new  technological  methods  in  the  use 
of  pow'er  sources  are  advancing  rapidly,  the 
lack  of  coal  may  not  be  a  great  handicap 
to  Latin  America  in  the  future. 

Sound  industrialization  in  the  other 
Americas  offers  new  opportunities,  but  with 
the  ending  of  the  world  conflict,  we  must 
now  face  realistically  the  problem  of  using 
new  and  future  economic  facilities  intelli¬ 
gently  to  maintain  hemisphere  production, 
inter-American  trade,  and  employment  at 
high  levels.  With  the  aid  of  the  inter- 
American  system  of  cooperation,  these  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  satisfactorily  met  and  in- 
du.strial  and  other  development  will  go 
forward  as  never  before.  All  of  the  re¬ 
publics  stand  to  profit  from  this  develop¬ 
ment  of  hemisphere  economic  facilities.  As 
each  country  makes  a  fuller  utilization  of 
its  resources,  its  inhabitants  will  benefit  by 
increased  incomes  and  higher  standards  cf 
living.  With  greater  incomes  and  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  the  nations  of  America  will  be¬ 
come  better  customers  and  thus  contribute 
to  an  increased  and  orderly  international 
trade,  which  is  recognized  as  a  basis  for 
continued  peace  and  prosperity  throughout 
the  world. 


Courtesy  of  Guillermo  Kraft 
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One  can  dt)  anything  with  bayonets, 
sir,  except  sit  down  upon  them. 

— T.clleyrand  to  Napoleon 

Fortunately  the  world  seems  to  have  stilled 
forever  the  terrible  clash  of  bayonets. 

The  last  bayonets,  the  last  that  served  the 
purpose  attributed  to  them  by  the  French 
diplomat,  will  soon  be  only  exhibits  in  a 
museum — a  museum  that  in  future  years 
will  document  the  wave  of  madness  that 
almost  engulfed  the  universe. 


On  the  occasion  of  this  Festival  of  Hope, 
as  the  First  Pan  American  Book  Exhibit 
may  fittingly  be  called,  let  us  express  our 
joy  at  the  flat  denial  that  the  nations  have 
just  given  to  Talleyrand's  theory. 

1  here  is,  indeed,  something  else  for  which 
bayonets  will  not  serve.  They  cannot  keep 
on  his  knees  a  man  who  knows  how  to  die 
with  his  head  unbowed. 

The  young  men  who  have  died  thus  facing 
the  foe  decree  from  their  graves  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  bayonets.  As  these  weajons  fall  into 
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disuse,  let  us  close  a  grievous  chapter  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  May  the  blood  of  the 
fallen  make  fruitful  the  years  to  come,  and 
may  books-  the  source  of  all  greatness,  the 
proclaimers  of  all  brotherhood — illumine  the 
cloudless  days  about  to  dawn  upon  the  world. 

The  chains  of  slavery  bind  only  the 
hands;  it  is  the  mind  that  makes  a  free 
man  or  a  slave. 

— Fr.anz  Grillparzek 

Argentina,  hitherto  known  for  its  meat, 
is  now  trying  to  make  itself  known  for  its 
books. 

A  full  consciousness  of  the  significance  of 
books  as  a  means  to  culture  and  progress 
spurs  our  publishers  on  and  guides  them 
towards  a  definite  goal. 

Argentina  is  now  the  leading  publishing 
center  for  books  in  Spanish,  and  this  is  the 
result  of  our  energy  rather  than  of  others’ 
inertia. 

Millions  and  millions  of  volumes  are 
today  garnered  from  our  presses  in  a  wonder¬ 
ful  harvest  of  books.  They  are  represented 
in  national  statistics  by  figures  in  the  millions 
of  pesos.  They  also  tell  the  four  corners 
of  the  world  of  our  flourishing  publishing 
industry  and  its  equality.  But  this  would 
mean  little  if  books  did  not  first  of  all  make 
people  aware  of  knowledge  and  if  they  did 
not  scatter  their  teachings  broadcast  and  in¬ 
still  a  divine  discontent. 

Books  wither  when  there  are  no  readers, 
as  flowers  wither  and  die  in  the  desert. 
Large  editions  are  impossible  unless  people 
in  general  welcome  the  creative  inspiration 
of  the  printed  word.  The  pleasant  conclu¬ 
sion  to  which  my  position  as  President  of 
the  Argentine  Publishers  As.sociation  leads 
me  in  view  of  our  present  wealth  of  books 
is  this:  Are  we  printing  more  and  more 
books?  Well,  there  are  more  and  more 
readers.  Are  there  more  readers?  That  is 
because  the  nation  is  traveling  fa.ster  towards 


its  goal,  for  a  reading  nation  is  a  creative 
nation,  and  faith  impels  nations  in  their 
progress  toward  greatness  as  it  impels  men 
in  their  journey  towards  God. 

If,  as  Grillparzer  said,  it  is  the  mind  that 
makes  a  free  man  or  a  slave,  then  on  the  day 
when  every  mind  receives  the  communion 
of  the  book  the  world  will  have  left  behind 
forever  the  night  of  slavery. 

Men.  like  nations,  do  not  have  wings; 
they  advance  on  foot,  step  by  step. 

— Alberdi 

Step  by  step  nations  advance  when  they 
are  sure  of  arriving  at  their  goal.  Step  by 
step  move  the  sower  and  star.  And  in  the 
same  way  Argentine  publishing  advances 
towards  its  promised  land. 

The  28  million  volumes  printed  in 
Argentina  in  1944  against  the  18  million 
issued  the  preceding  year  show  clearly  that 
we  are  making  steady  progress. 

In  fact,  in  two  years  Argentine  production 
has  almost  doubled,  for  in  1942  only 
15,250,000  volumes  came  off  the  presses. 
And  if  we  take  as  an  index  the  number  of 
books  registered  in  the  national  copyright 
office,  we  shall  have  an  idea  of  how  their 
number  continues  to  increase. 

Indeed,  limiting  ourselves  to  scientific  and 
literary  works  and  omitting  new  editions  of 
old  books,  we  see  that  in  1934  509  books 
were  copyrighted;  in  1935,  977;  in  1936, 
1,322;  in  1937,  1,602;  in  1938,  2,411;  in 
1939,  2,637;  in  1940,  3,807;  in  1941,  3,432; 
in  1942,  3,784;  and  in  1943,  4,923. 

Last  year  the  number  of  books  registered — 
3,928 — shows  a  slight  decrease.  In  1941  and 
1942  also  the  number  was  lower  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  This  was  not,  however,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  recession  in  our  publishing,  but 
rather  because  of  a  noteworthy  number  of  new 
editions,  an  indication  that  the  reading 
masses  of  Spanish  America  are  constantly 
increasing  in  number. 
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From  the  Word  of  God  came  the 
creation  of  man;  from  the  Word  of  man 
will  come  the  stxriety  of  nations. 

— Victor  Hugo 

If  the  greatest  of  French  poets  was  not 
mistaken,  we  publishers  have  an  important 
mission  to  fulfill  in  the  eager  search  for 
concord  that  is  beginning  to  mobilize  the 
world. 

For  the  book  is  today  the  universal 
herald  of  the  Word  of  man,  from  which, 
according  to  Victor  Hugo,  is  to  come  the 
society  of  nations.  Accordingly  we  as  pro¬ 
ducers  of  books  are  the  tacit  depositories  of 
this  Word. 

Fortunately  in  Argentina  the  function  of 
publishing  is  given  its  due  importance.  To 
make  available  to  the  people  the  enlighten¬ 
ing  message  of  creative  minds;  to  foster  the 
habit  and  joy  of  reading;  to  sow  in  all  the> 
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spiritual  corners  of  the  country  the  mi¬ 
raculous  seed  contained  in  books — this  is  the 
high  mission  of  the  publisher  and  the  in¬ 
escapable  duty  of  the  government.  Argen¬ 
tine  officials  and  editors  have  thus  in¬ 
terpreted  their  responsibility  in  the  task  of 
education  and  uplift  to  be  performed  by  the 
printed  word. 

The  first  Argentine  Book  Fair,  held  in 
194.5,  was  a  great  success.  Before  its  stands 
passed  two  million  and  a  half  people  and 
from  its  rostrums,  set  up  in  the  heart  of 
Buenos  Aires,  the  most  representative  au¬ 
thors  of  the  country  talked  with  the  people. 
This  was  perhaps  the  most  notable  instance 
of  our  constant  effort  to  give  an  educational 
orientation  to  publishing  activities  and  to 
make  of  our  work  a  true  priesthood. 

Organized  or  sponsored  by  the  Argentine 
Publishers  Association  and  of  course  with 
government  approval;  numerous  literary, 
artistic  and  industrial  exhibitions  have 
been  held  in  Argentina  and  in  foreign 
countries.  They  have  all  been  designed  to 
implement  the  motto  that  Argentine  editors 
have  adopted,  a  motto  with  which  every  in¬ 
telligent  American  agrees:  "America  united 
through  books." 


Know  thyself. 

— SOCR.MES 

In  this  era  of  living  together  upon  which 
the  world  appears  to  be  about  to  embark, 
perhaps  to  Socrates'  admonition  may  be 
added  another:  Know  others  and  make 
yonrselies  knotin  to  them. 

It  is  indeed  time  that  we  should  know 
others  and  make  ourselves  known  to  them, 
because  only  on  mutual  knowledge  can 
mutual  esteem  be  founded,  and  only  by 
knowing  others  can  we  progress  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  task  of  knowing  ourselves.  This  is  the 
hope  of  which  Argentina  has  made  its 
books  ambassadors:  the  hope  that  by  mak¬ 
ing  it.self  known  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
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continent  it  will  win  their  understanding 
and  esteem. 

Millions  of  books  entrusted  with  this 
mission  have  gone  out  to  proclaim  up  and 
down  the  New  World  the  contributions  of 
our  country  to  the  cause  of  Americanism. 
Seventy  percent  of  our  national  book  pro¬ 
duction,  indeed,  goes  to  enrich  the  spiritual 
patrimony  of  the  Americas  and,  in  the 
books’  friendly  message,  carries  the  name 
of  our  country  to  their  masses. 

The  numbers,  surpas.sed  only  by  the  United 
States  totals,  amount  to  10,675,000  volumes 
in  1942;  to  12,245,198  in  1943,  and  in 
1944  to  19,342,719  volumes,  which  were 
exported  according  to  the  following  table, 
in  which  Spain  and  Canada  are  aLso  in¬ 
cluded  : 


Colombia  . 

Brazil  . . 

Venezuela  . 

Peru  . 

Uruguay  . 

Cuba  . 

Bolivia  . 

Spain  . 

United  States  . 

Paraguay  . 

Puerto  Rico  . 

Ecuador  . 

Dominican  Republic 

Panama  . 

El  Salvador . 

Guatemala  . 

Honduras  . 

Nicaragua  . 

Canada  . 

Costa  Rica  . 


1.977,520 

1,835,042 

1,684,890 

1,568,257 

1,264,104 

1,055,399 

744,106 

625,184 

42^,886 

267,138 

224,233 

172,520 

106,902 

103,969 

102,898 

87,253 

73,875 

34,765 

25,375 

8,024 


Mexico 
Chile  . 


4,655,177 

2,298,202 


Argentine  books  act  as  ambassadors  of 
our  thoughts,  disclosing  to  the  countries  of 
the  Americas  our  true  likeness  and  our  real 


life.  Their  message  to  America  says  that  we 
are  a  people  proud  and  happy  to  be  free, 
to  be  democratic,  and  to  be  Americans. 

The  road  is  always  better  than  the 
inn. 

— Cervantes 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  interchange  of 
books,  that  marvelous  agency  of  concord, 
that  magic  means  of  rapprochement,  should 
have  no  official  international  mechanism  to 
eliminate  obstacles  and  make  it  as  efficient 
as  possible.  And  it  is  still  more  regrettable 
that  this  should  happen  in  America,  where 
we  are  nevertheless  unanimous  in  making 
the  book  the  symbol  and  the  spokesman  of 
our  united  destiny. 

In  the  different  countries  there  are  special 
circumstances  arising  from  varying  legal 
criteria  with  regard  to  copyright  legislation 


and  stemming  from  the  unilateral  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  form  in  which  problems  of  business 
and  culture  are  faced.  These  render  difficult 
the  international  protection  of  authors’  rights 
and,  by  creating  barriers  to  the  spread  of 
ideas,  conspire  against  the  best  interests  of 
international  relations. 

As  yet  authors’  rights — the  rights  of 
genius,  as  the  members  of  the  Convention 
of  the  French  Revolution  called  them — arc 
not  properly  protected  in  America.  In 
America  frontiers  .still  exist,  as  far  as  books 
are  concerned.  In  this  field  America  is  not 
yet  the  America  dreamed  of  by  San  Martin 
and  Bolivar,  the  America  that  adopted  as  a 
beacon  in  its  international  life  the  pene¬ 
trating  aphorism  that  the  liberty  of  one 
man  ends  where  the  liberty  of  other  men 
begins. 

Nevertheless,  many  New  World  voices 
are  rai.sed  in  a  unanimous  demand  for  inter- 
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American  protection  of  intellectual  property 
and  the  free  circulation  of  the  messages  of 
the  spirit.  Numerous  conferences  and  con¬ 
gresses  have  been  held  in  America  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  an  organization  to  co¬ 
ordinate  and  give  legal  form  to  the  view¬ 
points  of  our  countries  on  the  interchange 
of  books  and  the  reciprocal  support  of  in¬ 
tellectual  rights.  At  one  of  these  meetings, 
the  Second  Conference  of  National  Commit¬ 
tees  of  Intellectual  Cooperation,  held  at 
Habana  in  1941,  it  was  voted  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  American  countries  the  repeal 
of  all  taxes  or  duties  which  would  hinder 
the  free  circulation  in  their  territories  of 
books,  pamphlets,  reviews,  and  newspapers 
printed  in  any  American  nation. 

But  so  far,  in  spite  of  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  idea  of  an  America  united 
through  books  is  supported,  books  lack  the 
franchises  needed  to  carry  out  the  work  of 
rapprochement  and  friendship  that  we 


have  entrusted  to  them  as  ambassadors. 
Why?  Perhaps  because  we  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  as  often  as  we  should  the  maxim  of 
Cervantes:  "The  road  is  always  better  than 
the  inn.” 

Inter-American  treaties  and  conventions  on 
authors’  rights 

In  order  to  show  the  paradox  intrinsic  in 
the  lack  of  a  Pan  American  copyright  system 
that  would  promote  the  interchange  of  books, 
let  us  outline  what  has  so  far  been  done  in 
America  along  this  line. 

The  first  treaty  on  the  subject  was  signed 
by  Uruguay,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Argen¬ 
tina  in  1889.  It  w'as  drawn  up  at  Monte¬ 
video,  at  the  South  American  Congress  on 
Private  International  Law,  and  its  second 
article  provided  that  the  author  of  any 
literary  or  artistic  work  or  his  assigns 
should  enjoy  in  the  signatory'  States  the 
rights  granted  by  the  law  of  the  State 
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where  it  was  first  published  or  produced. 

Thirteen  years  later,  in  1902,  the  first  con¬ 
vention  for  the  protection  of  literary  and 
artistic  property  in  America  was  signed  at 
Mexico  City  at  the  Second  International 
Conference  of  American  States.  This  con¬ 
vention,  to  which  17  American  countries 
were  parties,  adopted  the  principle  of  the 
lex  fori;  and  contrary  to  the  Montevideo 
treaty  but  like  the  Berne  copyright  conven¬ 
tion,  it  provided  that  authors  "who  belong 
to  one  of  the  signatory  countries,  or  their 
assigns,  shall  enjoy  in  the  other  countries 
the  right  which  their  respective  laws  at 
present  grant,  or  in  the  future  may  grant, 
to  their  own  citizens,  but  such  right  shall 
not  exceed  the  term  of  protection  granted 
in  the  country  of  its  origin.” 

At  the  Third  International  Conference  of 
American  States  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1906,  19  nations  signed  the  Convention  on 
Patents  of  Invention,  Drawings  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Models,  Trade-marks,  and  Literary  and 
Artistic  Property.  This  convention  provided 
for  the  creation  of  two  offices  of  the 
Inter-American  Union  for  the  Protection  of 
Intellectual  and  Industrial  Property,  to 
centralize  the  registration  of  literary  and 
artistic  works,  patents,  trade-marks,  etc.  de¬ 
posited  in  one  of  the  signatory  countries 
and  to  make  such  registration  valid  in  the 
others,  but  since  10  of  the  parties  failed  to 
ratify  the  convention,  these  offices  were  not 
set  up. 

Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Hon¬ 
duras,  and  Nicaragua  decided  in  the  general 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  signed  at 
Washington  in  1907  at  the  Central  American 
Peace  Conference  that  "citizens  of  the  signa¬ 
tory  countries  who  reside  in  the  territory  of 
the  others  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  liberty, 
artistic  or  industrial  property  in  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  requirements 
as  natives.” 

And  the  Bolivarian  Congress  held  at 


Caracas  in  19 1 1  was  the  occasion  of  the 
signature  of  an  agreement  on  literary  and 
artistic  property  by  Peru,  Ecuador,  and 
Venezuela. 

The  Buenos  Aires  Convention  and  the  Pan 
American  Union  projects 

The  name  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Fourth  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States  in  1910,  is  linked 
with  the  most  important  convention  so  far 
signed  on  our  continent  for  the  protection 
of  intellectual  property.  This  convention, 
signed  by  twenty  countries  and  ratified  by 
fourteen,  was  revised  and  amended  in 
Habana  eighteen  years  later  at  the  Sixth  In¬ 
ternational  Conference  of  American  States. 
The  plan  for  a  union  to  protect  intellectual 
rights  was  given  up  and  it  was  provided 
that: 

The  acknowledgment  of  a  copyright  obtained 
in  one  state,  in  conformity  with  its  laws,  shall 
produce  its  effects  of  full  right  in  all  the  other 
States,  without  the  necessity  of  complying  with 
any  other  formality  provided  there  always  shall 
appear  in  the  work  a  statement  that  indicates  the 
reservation  of  the  property  right. 

At  the  Seventh  International  Conference 
of  American  States  held  at  Montevideo  late 
in  7933,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  project  reconciling  the  principles  of 
American  law  with  the  Berne  copyright 
convention.  In  1936  this  committee  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  for 
transmission  to  the  American  governments, 
a  preliminary  project  of  a  World  Conven¬ 
tion  for  the  Protection  of  Intellectual  Rights. 

Next  came  the  Eighth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  which  assembled 
at  Lima  in  /93ff.  In  the  light  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  American  countries  and  of  the 
evolution  of  the  law  concerning  intellectual 
property,  a  study  was  made  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  Convention  and  the  project  for  an 
additional  protocol.  This  project  was  pre- 
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pared  by  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Intellectual  Cooperation,  and  revised  by  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  accordance  with  the 
observations  of  the  American  countries. 
And  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Eighth  Conference,  the  Pan  American 
Union  decided  to  call  a  special  meeting  of 
experts  for  the  consideration  of  this  addi¬ 
tional  protocol  and  the  preparation  of  a 
Project  for  an  Inter-American  Convention 
on  the  Protection  of  Intellectual  Rights. 

Since  this  meeting  of  experts  was  post¬ 
poned  because  of  the  war,  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  was  requested  to  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  American  governments  a 
definite  project  of  convention.  At  the  meet¬ 
ing  held  on  February  7,  1945,  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
again  approved  the  convocation  of  a  special 
meeting  of  experts  at  a  date  .still  to  be 
fixed. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  .steps  taken  on 
our  continent  to  promote  the  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  American  books  while  duly  protect¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  their  authors. 

To  close  this  summary,  mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  agreement  on  intellec¬ 
tual  property  sigrted  at  Monteiideo,  the 
scene  of  the  Second  South  Anier'nan 
Conference  on  Private  International  Law. 
Bolivia,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Ar¬ 
gentina  signed  this  agreement  on  August  4, 
1939.  It  should  be  observed  that  they  were 
the  same  countries  that  in  1889  took  the 
first  step  toward  the  recognition  and  protec¬ 
tion  in  America  of  the  "rights  of  genius.” 

The  future  Pan  American  Copyright 
U  nion 

E\en  without  taking  into  account  the  in¬ 
creasing  publishing  activity  that  has  turned 
my  country  into  the  leading  center  for 
book-publishing  in  the  Spanish-speaking 
world.  I  urge  as  an  American  the  rapid  and 


definitive  organization  of  a  system  that  will 
guarantee  in  America  the  most  sacred  of 
property  rights  and  w'ill  promote  the  most 
fundamental  and  unexceptionable  form  of 
interchange. 

For  this  purpose,  nothing  would  be  more 
effective  in  my  opinion  than  the  calling  of 
a  conference  to  create  the  Pan  American 
Copyright  Union. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  which 
is  designed  to  express  the  pleasure  of  Ar¬ 
gentine  publi.shers  in  participating  in  the 
First  Pan  American  Book  Exposition,  to 
suggest  from  a  juridical  viewpoint  or  even 
from  a  professional  one  the  method  by 
which  America  is  to  solve  the  problem  of 
copyright  protection.  I  believe  that  this  is 
at  bottom  a  moral  question  rather  than  a 
legal  one  and  that  men  identified  with  the 
aims  of  our  peoples  can  do  as  much  in  its 
solution  as  those  expert  in  the  mechanics  of 
legislation. 

But  there  are  four  points  that  I  take  the 
liberty  of  proposing  as  pillars  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Pan  American  Copyright  Union; 

1.  The  creation  of  a  central  office  in  which 
all  the  works  registered  and  deposited  in  each  of 
the  signatory  countries  should  he  registered.  For 
this  purpose  the  national  or  local  offices  would 
h.ivc  the  duty  of  notifying  the  central  office 
promptly  of  these  registrations. 

2.  The  registration  of  publication,  translation, 
and  other  contracts  in  the  central  office  by  the 
same  procedure.  Such  registration  would  be  ef¬ 
fective  in  all  signatory  countries  and  would  make 
any  other  formality  unnecessary. 

?i.  The  abolition  of  duties,  consular  invoices, 
and  any  other  barriers  to  the  free  circulation  of 
books,  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  signatory  countries,  provided  that 
the  publications  are  printed  in  one  of  these  coun¬ 
tries.  Likewise  foreign  exchange  would  be  freely 
granted  and  all  censorship,  direct  or  indirect, 
would  cease. 

■f.  The  granting  of  differential  postal  rates 
for  b('oks,  newspapers,  and  magazines. 

Once  these  essential  ba.ses  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted,  steps  should  be  taken  to  establish 
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close  relations  between  the  Pan  American 
Copyright  Union  and  the  Berne  Union,  so 
as  to  harmonize  the  juridical  concepts  of 
the  New  World  with  those  of  Europe,  and 
thus  give  the  work  of  this  organization  a 
universal  character. 

Let  us  consecrate  America  to  hooks 

Only  thus,  by  granting  Pan  American 
citizenship  to  every  book,  shall  we  obey 
the  mandate  of  the  young  men  who  died 
w’ith  heads  unbowed  to  save  the  world  from 
the  terrible  clash  of  bayonets. 

Only  thus,  by  studying  ourselves  and  mak¬ 
ing  ourselves  known  to  one  another  through 
books,  those  mirrors  of  the  mind  and  soul. 


shall  we  progress  in  the  difficult  task  of  ^ 
knowing  ourselves.  | 

Only  thus  shall  we  definitely  unite  America 
by  consecrating  it  to  books,  for  a  book  is 
the  chalice  of  the  Word  of  man,  and  from 
the  Word  of  man  will  come  the  society  of 
nations,  just  as  the  creation  of  man  came 
from  the  Word  of  God. 

In  the  work  of  unification  and  friendship 
to  which  the  times  summon  us,  the  Argen¬ 
tine  spirit  will  always  play  its  part,  since  it 
finds  joy  and  inspiration  in  the  sacred  prin¬ 
ciples  of  democracy  and  sends  its  books,  those 
trustworthy  messengers,  to  proclaim  through¬ 
out  all  America  the  strength  of  its  convic¬ 
tions. 


Chile  and  its  Books 


AMANDA  LABARCA  H. 

Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Unit  ersity  of  Chile 


The  love  of  reading  among  Chileans,  evi¬ 
dent  even  in  colonial  times,  is  like  a  vein 
of  gold  shining  in  the  rocks.  During  "The 
Enlightenment”  at  the  end  of  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury,  while  State  and  Church  fought  to  pre- 
seiA’c  the  pow'er  of  censuring  reading  matter, 
many  persons  surreptitiously,  slyly,  and 
systematically  evaded  all  barriers,  acquiring 
not  only  works  prohibited  because  of  heresy 
but  also,  and  this  was  more  important, 
pamphlets  and  subversive  literature  destined 
to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  old 
regime  in  the  Americas.’ 

Three  sources  supplied  printed  matter  at 
the  end  of  the  colonial  period:  the  Church, 
the  creoles  who  traveled  in  Spain,  and  the 
contraband  trade.  The  Church  furnished  the 
small,  carefully  selected  libraries  of  the  con¬ 
vents  and  monasteries.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits,  these  books  passed  into  vari- 
!  ous  hands  and  later,  when  independence  was 
achieved,  many  of  them  were  gathered  to 
I  form  the  most  valuable  collection  of  manu¬ 
scripts  and  incunabula  in  the  National 
Library  at  Santiago,  as  well  as  in  the  libra¬ 
ries  at  Lima  and  Bogota. 

Among  the  creoles  who  traveled  to  Europe 
in  the  last  third  of  the  18th  century,  no  one 

'"The  Index  of  1790  prohibited  the  works,  or 
the  important  part  of  the  works,  of  Bayle, 
Bossuet,  Brisson,  Brissot  de  W'arvitle,  Burlamaqui, 
Diderot,  the  Encyclopedists,  Helvetius,  Holbach, 
La  Fontaine,  Marmontel,  Montaigne,  Montesquieu, 
Raynal,  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire.  It  laid  restric¬ 
tions  upon  Bodin,  Bayle,  Condillac,  Jansen  and 
.\\oreri's  Dictionnaire.”  Whitaker,  Arthur  Preston. 
Latin  America  and  the  Enlightenment,  D. 
Appleton-Century  Comp.tny,  New  York,  1942, 
p.  2y 


was  as  curious  about  books  and  as  clever  in 
bringing  them  into  the  country  in  clandes¬ 
tine  ways  as  our  Francisco  Antonio  de  Rojas, 
one  of  the  forerunners  of  Chilean  independ¬ 
ence.  He  had  the  audacity  to  have  the 
Inquisition  itself  stamp  the  boxes  in  which 
he  was  importing,  bound  under  religious 
titles,  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and 
the  much  feared  Encyclopedists.-  But  his 
case  was  certainly  not  unique  in  the  last  days 
of  the  colony.  The  virus  of  reading  had  al¬ 
ready  infiltrated  into  American  habits. 

Contraband  trade,  which  then  had  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  commercial  institution  because 
it  was  the  only  means  of  acquiring  merchan¬ 
dise  otherwise  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  engaged  in  large-scale  traffic  in  forbidden 
books,  especially  those  of  the  French  En¬ 
cyclopedists.  And  thus  the  revolution  for 
independence  found  itself  armed  with  all  the 
libertarian  phraseology  and  all  the  arguments 
that  the  French  had  been  using  since  1789.® 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  the 
wooden  type  of  the  old  printing  presses  was 

■  ll"e  have  been  able  to  verify,  in  the  General 
Library  of  the  University  of  Chile,  the  existence 
of  a  complete  file  of  the  first  period  of  Le  Journal 
des  S(avans,  brought  to  the  country  by  this  astute 
reader  in  the  18th  century. 

’  "No  less  than  17 y  French  ships  tr.uied  in 
Chile  and  Peru  from  1695  to  1751,  and  they  were 
probably  as  numerous  in  many  years  in  the  Plata 
and  p.irts  of  the  Caribbean.  During  the  war  of 
/779-77SJ,  trade  with  or  via  France  and  the 
French  Antilles  was  common. 

"Rojas’  copies  of  Bayle,  Holbach,  Montesquieu 
.tnd  others  circulated  in  Chile,  and  Nordenflycht 
lent  Voltaire's  Henriade,  Montesquieu's  Esprit  des 
Lois,  and  other  works  to  persons  in  Peru.” 
Whitaker,  op.  cit.,  pp.  50  and  33. 
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kept  in  continual  use  in  all  the  southern 
countries.  The  appearance  of  the  Catecismo 
Polhiio  Cristiano  para  la  instr/ncidn  Je  la 
juieiitiiJ  Je  lot  Pueblos  Je  la  America  Jel 
Sur.  si^'ned  by  Jose  Amor  de  la  Patria,^  a 
pseudonym  attributed  to  Juan  Martinez 
de  Rozas,  another  forerunner  of  Chilean  in¬ 
dependence,  was  the  first  instance  in  Chile  of 
the  employment  of  the  printed  paye  for 
political  propaganda.  Newspapers  were  not 
far  behind.  With  the  Aurora  Je  Chile,  is¬ 
sued  at  Santiago  by  Fray  Camilo  Henriquez 
in  1812,  may  be  grouped  many  publications 
of  a  similar  nature  in  the  other  republics. 
Later  Chilean  publications  in  this  field  were 
the  Cartas  Ouillotanas,  published  by  Ber¬ 
nardo  Vera  y  Pintado  in  181  d,  and  the 
Cartas  Pehueuches,  the  work  of  Juan  Egana, 
in  1819. 

The  Almauacjue  Cbileuo.  which  appeared 
in  1817,  is  more  than  a  pamphlet;  it  might 
be  called  one  of  the  first  surveys  of  current 
administration. 

While  political  pamphlets  which  helped 
independence  along  were  not  lacking,  the 
scarcity  of  textbooks  for  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  primary  and  secondary  schools  made 
education  extremely  difficult.  Until  late  in 
the  1830’s,  books  were  still  infrequent  in 
Chile,  and  persons  who  could  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  private  library  or  who  wished 
to  ha\e  one  were  scarce  indeed.  Among 
them  Juan  Egaiia  and  his  son  Mariano  hold 
a  distinguished  place.  Their  collections  are 
today  part  of  the  Chilean  National  Library. 

The  place  of  books  was  taken  by  reviews, 
satirical  weeklies,  and  daily  papers,  which  in 
C.hile  began  to  be  a  national  institution  with 
the  foundation  of  ill  /Wercuno  of  Valparaiso 
in  1837.  The  oldest  of  present-day  news¬ 
papers,  it  is  a  leading  exponent  of  the 
Chilean  press. 

The  Diario  Politico,  which  appeared  in 

'Thii  mijiht  he  translatiJ  fonlih  l\ilr/ol. — 
l!i)rr<ji' 


AMANDA  LABARCA 
Member  of  the  L'niversity  Council. 


1839,  gave  Juan  Nicolas  Alvarez  the  means 
of  political  argument  and  mordant  criticism. 
Ill  Semaiiario  of  Santiago  was  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  young  men  who  lighted  the  fire 
of  romantic  literature  in  what  has  been  called 
the  18  i2  Movement.  Francisco  de  Paula 
Matta  opened  a  new  field  for  ideas  in  El 
Sifflo  (1844),  while  in  the  pages  of  El 
Crepusculo  (1844)  Francisco  Bilbao  let  fly 
with  socialist  doctrines,  to  the  astonishment 
and  scandalization  of  his  pious  contem¬ 
poraries. 

Nevertheless,  France  was  usually  the 
source  for  books  that  were  bought  by 
Chileans,  and  the  place  where  Chilean  books 
were  printed.  There  Lastarria  published  his 
Leccioties  Je  Geo^rafia  MoJerua.  There  ap¬ 
peared  the  volumes  of  the  Hi\toria  IJsica  y 
Politica  Je  Chile  by  Cdaudio  Gay,  on  which 
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the  imprint  is  "Paris,  Imprenta  de  Maulde  y 
Renoii,  calle  Bailleul  9,  cerca  del  Louvre, 
aho  1846.” 

Books  were  sold  in  groceries  with  jerked 
beef  and  tallow,  in  drygoods  stores,  at  iron¬ 
mongers',  or  in  the  public  street,  where  they 
were  hawked  like  any  other  merchandise.  In 
the  middle  of  the  century  the  blind  Pedro 
Puebla  was  famous  for  the  singsong  in  w'hich 
he  cried  books  for  sale,  ju.st  as  he  cried  the 
ballads  in  w'hich  popular  bards  recounted 
memorable  events. 

According  to  Pedro  Pablo  Figueroa,  the 
first  bookstore  in  Chile  was  owned  by  Santos 
Tornero,  who  opened  it  at  Valparaiso  in 
1840.  Later  he  started  another  in  Santiago 
under  the  name  of  Libreria  Espahola.  In 
his  book,  Reminiscencias  Je  un  r/ejo  editor, 
Senor  Tornero  says:  "France  and  England, 
especially  the  former,  were  the  countries  that 
supplied  Chile  with  its  first  books  in  Span¬ 
ish.  They  were  generally  reprints  made  in 
small  volumes  imported  by  consignees,  who 
sold  them  for  so  much  a  volume — primers, 
catechisms,  prayerbooks,  etc.  The  custom¬ 
ary  price  was  3  or  4  reales  (.371/2  to  50 
centavos  gold),  and  no  one  paid  more.” 

From  time  to  time  other  books  published 
abroad  circulated  in  Chile:  for  instance, 
tho.se  by  Domingo  Faustino  Sarmiento,  the 
famous  Argentine  expatriate  living  in  our 
country,  which  he  had  published  in  the 
United  States  and  which  found  their  greatest 
audience  in  Chile;  those  printed  in  Spanish 
by  D.  Appleton  and  Company  in  New  York; 
and  others  from  Brockhaus  of  Leipzig. 
Various  publishers  were  to  be  found  in  Val¬ 
paraiso  or  in  Santiago.  Among  these  were 
Julio  Belin  and  Company,  active  in  the  1840’s 
and  1850's;  Manuel  Rivadeneyra,  who  later 
went  to  Spain  and  there  edited  the 
famous  Biblioteca  Rivadeneyra  de  Clasicos 
Espanoles,  which  became  the  principal 
source  for  the  study  of  the  Spanish  classics 
at  the  end  of  the  19th  and  beginning  of  the 


20th  century;’’  and  Santos  Tornero,  who  was 
entrusted  with  the  printing  of  some  official 
publications.  In  general  it  was  the  news¬ 
papers,  such  as  El  Deber  of  Valparaiso  and 
El  hidependieute  of  Santiago,  that  provided 
type  for  the  printing  of  books. 

Gradually,  more  printing  houses  made 
their  appearance,  but  they  published  only 
for  the  government  and  on  order  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  press 
called  El  Siglo,  and  those  of  Los  Tribunales, 
La  Chilena,  and  La  Xacioual,  which  printed 
the  Aiiales  of  the  University  of  Chile;  El 
Men//rio  press,  owned  by  the  Tornero 
Brothers;  the  Gutenberg  Press;  the  American 
Press,  the  property  of  a  United  States  citizen 
named  La  Fetra;  the  Cervantes,  which  w'as 
running  in  1886;  the  Barcelona,  which  began 

‘  "Under  the  patronage  of  Diego  Antonio  Barros, 
Riiadeneyra  undertook  at  Santiago  in  1840  the 
management  of  the  press  called  "La  Opinion,” 
which  published  the  Chilean  official  gazette.  'El 
Araucano.’  The  famous  scholar.  Andres  Bello, 
was  then  its  editor.  In  1841  Rivadeneyra  pur¬ 
chased  'El  Mercurio'  of  X’alparaiso.  He  returned 
to  Europe  in  1842” — Diccionario  Biografico  de 
Extranjeros  en  Chile,  Imprenta  Moderna,  Santiago 
de  Chile.  1900.  p.  190.' 


Pliotofsraph  by  Erncsio  CijUrzj 
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THE  CHILEAN  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  AT  SANTIAGO 

Amim^  the  famous  collections  belonging  to  this  library  are  books  that  once  were  the  property  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  and  others  gathered  by  the  book-lovers  Juan  Egaha  and  his  son  Mariano. 


to  operate  in  the  ISyO's;  the  Modern  Press; 
and  others. 

Roberto  Miranda  is  an  honorable  excep¬ 
tion.  A  cultivated  businessman  with  ad¬ 
vanced  ideas,  he  opened  in  the  1880’s  his 
store  for  old  and  modern  books.  It  w-as  he 
who  bejran  the  sale  of  Chilean  books  abroad.' 
After  putting  himself  in  contact  with  Jose 
A.  Soffia.  poet  and  minister  of  Chile  in 
Colombia,  he  sent  to  Bogota  a  series  of 
Chilean  books  which  were  warmly  welcomed 
there;  poems  by  Soffia,  Matta,  Blest  Gana, 
the  InstitHtd  of  Jose  Clemente  Fabres,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  reports  on  the  Civil  Code  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  University,  etc.  Stimulated  by 
his  success,  he  then  established  relations  with 
Pedro  Igdn  and  Company,  Buenos  Aires 
bookdealers,  A.  Barreiro  y  Ramos  of  Monte¬ 
video,  etc.  When  the  World’s  Fair  was  held 


in  France  in  188-i,  Miranda  sent  to  Paris  a 
collection  of  Chilean  books,  among  which 
the  place  of  honor  was  given  to  those  by 
Jose  V.  Lastarria. 

Having  thus  started  on  the  road,  Miranda 
turned  into  a  real  publisher.  Thanks  to 
his  efforts,  histories  by  such  Chilean  authors 
as  Barros  Arana  and  Vicuna  Mackenna  cir¬ 
culated  in  the  whole  continent.  This  was 
true  also  of  books  by  publicists,  including 
Valentin  Letelier  and  Zorobabel  Rodriguez; 
by  such  jurists  as  Jorge  Huneeus  and  Jose 
Clemente  Fabres;  and  by  the  poets  already 
mentioned. 

The  great  services  rendered  by  Miranda 
to  the  spread  of  Chilean  books  won  him  an 
appointment  by  President  Balmaceda  on 
an  official  commission  sent  to  Europe  in 
1890.  The  purpose  of  this  commission  w'as 
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to  have  a  complete  official  edition  of  the 
Chilean  Codes  printed,  at  the  cost  and  risk 
of  the  publisher.  Miranda  took  with  him, 
furthermore,  a  number  of  Chilean  books 
which  were  sold  to  various  institutions, 
among  them  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum.  About  that  time  the  Parisian  firm 
of  Gamier  Freres  began  to  publish  its  series 
in  Spanish  destined  especially  for  the  Span¬ 
ish  American  countries. 

The  expansion  of  the  Spanish  publishing 
companies  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
flooded  Chile,  like  the  rest  of  America,  with 
low-priced  books  within  the  reach  of  studi¬ 
ous  youth.  Casa  Sopena  may  be  said  to  be 
responsible  for  the  outbursts  of  anarchy  be¬ 
tween  1900  and  1910.  The  young  people 
who  caused  these  outbreaks  later  became  in¬ 
fluential  in  the  advanced  policies  of  the  last 
tw’o  generations.  Sopena  made  known  in 
Latin  America  the  Marxist  writers  and  the 
Russian,  French,  and  Spanish  authors  of  the 
turn  of  the  century,  while  Maucci  of  Barce¬ 
lona  rescued  from  oblivion  a  number  of 
European  authors  whose  books  he  translated 


YOUNG  CHM.FAN  RFADERS 


into  Spanish.  Then  Espana  Moderna,  Calpe, 
and  other  publishers  turned  our  bookstores 
into  outlets  for  their  enterprises.  The  same 
thing  happened  with  the  books  published  at 
3.50  francs  by  Gamier,  Bouret,  Flammarion, 
Lemerre,  etc. 

The  Chilean  authors  who  wished  to  have 
their  books  printed  generally  had  it  done  at 
their  own  expense.  The  most  fortunate 
ones  went  to  Madrid  or  Paris  in  search  of 
publishers  who,  because  of  overseas  markets, 
could  give  them  fame  in  the  Americas.  The 
Chilean  poet  Francisco  Contreras  and  the 
novelist  Blest  Gana,  for  example,  found 
publishers  in  Paris  in  the  first  and  second 
decades  of  this  century,®  as  did  other  cele¬ 
brated  Ibero-American  authors. 

About  the  same  time  Carlos  George 
Nascimento  began  to  make  Chilean  litera¬ 
ture  better  known,  for  he  had  by  then  both 
a  bookstore  and  a  printing  establishment. 
As  far  as  textbooks  were  concerned,  he  had 
company  in  Manuel  Guzman  Maturana  and 
a  few  others,  whose  work,  nevertheless, 
could  not  compete  in  America  with  the  out¬ 
put  of  French  and  Spanish  publishers. 

The  situation  changed  considerably  during 
the  depression  of  1929-1933,  when  it  was 
impossible  for  Chile  to  send  exchange 
abroad.  In  order  to  be  informed  on  world 
thought,  Chile  had  to  print  its  own  books 
at  a  coat  within  the  means  of  its  people. 

Don  Carlos  de  Vidts,  an  authority  on 
publishing  in  Chile,  said  in  an  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Third  Congress  of  Newspaper  and 
Publishing  Personnel  held  at  Santiago  in 
July  1945: 

The  year  1930  marks  the  beginning  of  an  epoch 
in  tlie  development  of  what  may  properly  be 
called  the  Chilean  publishing  industry.  It  is  true 
that  there  had  previously  been  energetic  pub- 

‘  ''Toison'  by  Contreras  appears  in  the  Biblioteca 
de  Poetas  Americanos  published  by  the  Veuve  de 
Ch.  Bouret  hi  Paris,  and  "Romances  de  Hoy’’  by 
the  same  author  in  the  Biblioteca  Poetica  oj  Gamier 
Freres. 
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JOSE  TORIBIO  MEDINA  ROOM 

In  a  special  room  of  the  National  Library  of  Chile  are  deposited  the  collections  and 
publications  of  Jose  Toribio  Medina,  the  great  Chilean  bibliographer. 


lishers,  among  them  Carlos  George  Nascimento 
and  the  managers  of  the  Universo  firm,  which 
had  a  publishing  department  as  early  as  1910.’ 
They  confined  their  business  to  Chile,  however, 
and  did  not  even  pretend  to  compete  with  Spanish  , 
publishers  in  either  the  national  or  the  foreign 
market.  In  1930  Zig-Zag  began  to  publish  what 
are  today  called  pocket  books  under  the  title  of 
Biblioteca  Zig-Zag;  these  were  sold  for  1  peso 
40  centavos  (about  5  cents  in  American  money). 
This  idea  of  cheap  books  of  universal  appeal  was 
immediately  taken  up  by  other  companies:  Ercilla, 
Empress  Letras.  Editorial  Osiris,  Mundo  Nuevo, 
Cultura,  Pax,  Simiente,  Chas,  ENE,  etc.,  which 
set  linotypes  and  presses  running  at  full  speed. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  books,  all  printed 
with  Chilean  material  and  by  Chilean  workmen, 
circulated  in  large  numbers  in  Chile  and,  wonder¬ 
ful  to  say,  in  other  American  countries. 

Between  1930  and  1936  the  Chilean  pub¬ 
lishing  business  met  both  successes  and 
obstacles.  Zig-Zag,  Letras,  and  Ercilla,  es¬ 
pecially,  provided  almost  all  our  sister  re- 

’  Manuel  Guzman  Maturatia,  who  opened  his 
bookstore  and  Minerva  publishing  house  at  about 
this  time,  should  also  he  mentioned. 


publics  with  the  most  varied  reading,  from 
works  on  philosophy  to  books  for  children. 
Their  especial  success  was  the  expansion  of 
the  market,  and  their  obstacles  were  the 
difficulties  of  setting  up  an  organization 
which  required  for  success  publishers’  as¬ 
sociations — then  non-existent — and  thou¬ 
sands  of  readers  who  could  buy  books.  Chile, 
the  Latin  American  pioneer  in  the  national 
publishing  business,  paid  a  high  cost  for  its 
inexperience,  apprenticeship,  and  the  lack  of 
business  honor  among  the  middlemen  in  the 
industry  and  among  the  competing  firms 
themselves.  This  painful  and  dearly  bought 
experience  was  useful  later  to  the  few 
Chilean  publishers  who  survived  the  1930’s 
and  to  those  who  shortly  afterwards  es¬ 
tablished  themselves  in  our  sister  republics 
of  Spanish  speech. 

Just  as  the  world  depression  showed  the 
need  for  a  publishing  industry  in  Chile,  so 
the  Spanish  revolution  compelled  the  migra- 
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tion  to  American  soil  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
panies  that  flourished  in  Spain.  This  con¬ 
tinent  was  their  principal  market.  Spain 
bought  10  percent  of  most  books  printed 
in  Madrid  or  Barcelona;  the  balance  was 
shipped  overseas. 

Those  experienced  publishers  chose  Mexico 
City  and  Buenos  Aires  as  their  centers  of 
activity,  the  former  because  of  its  strategic 
position  with  regard  to  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  area,  and  the  latter  because  it  is 
the  largest  Spanish  American  city.  This 
made  things  more  difficult  for  Chilean  pub¬ 
lishers,  who  had  to  compete  in  the  same 
centers. 

Referring  to  this  occurrence,  Senor  de 
Vidts,  whom  I  quoted  above,  said  in  his 
address : 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  geographical  situa¬ 
tion  of  Argentina  and  Mexico,  the  wealth  of  the 
former  and  its  large  population,  and  the  capital 
of  the  latter  seemed  more  attractive  to  the  emi¬ 
grant  Spanish  publishers.  And  in  their  train  fol¬ 
lowed  writers  and  artists  of  every  kind,  fleeing 
from  a  blazing  Europe  to  settle  in  these  cities. 

Therefore  the  Chilean  publishing  industry 
is  now  going  through  a  hard  period, 
especially  because  of  the  competition  of  Ar¬ 
gentine  books,  which  have  many  privileges 
in  connection  with  printing  and  distribution. 
In  1943  and  1944  Chile  printed  about  a 
million  books,  of  which  30  percent  w-ere  ex¬ 
ported.  In  the  same  years,  Argentina  placed 
on  the  market  46  million,  of  which  almost 
70  percent  were  exported. 

Calculations  made  by  Chilean  publishers, 
taking  into  account  the  number  of  books 
published  in  Chile  and  those  imported,  place 
our  country  in  the  first  rank  with  regard  to 
the  number  of  books  read  per  capita.  Chile 
is  truly  a  country  that  is  fond  of  reading. 


Hand  in  hand  with  the  publishing  problem 
goes  the  authors’  problem.  Outside  of 
journalists,  Latin  America  does  not  have  pro¬ 
fessional  literary  men,  in  the  sense  of  au¬ 
thors  who  support  themselves  by  their  writ¬ 
ing.  The  reason  is  simple.  Usually 
editions  run  to  2,000  or  3,000  copies;  when 
they  reach  15,000  or  16,000  they  are  best 
sellers.  At  the  sales  price  of  30  pesos  a 
copy,®  the  author  would  receive  from  6,000 
to  9,000  pesos  in  the  first  case,  or  from  45,- 
000  to  60,000  pesos  in  the  second  case.  In 
the  first,  he  could  support  himself  from  one 
to  six  months;  in  the  second,  one  or  two 
years.  The  low  level  of  education  and  of  the 
standard  of  living  are  the  reasons  for  these 
small  returns.  Illiteracy,  which  is  least  in 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Chile,  casts  its 
shadow  over  large  masses  of  the  people,  and 
in  some  Latin  American  countries  reaches 
70  percent.  According  to  the  calculations 
of  various  sociologists,  the  Argentines  that 
live  comfortably  and  can  therefore  give  them¬ 
selves  the  pleasure  of  buying  books  amount 
to  less  than  10  percent  of  the  population.  In 
the  rest  of  America  the  percentage  is  less. 
Therefore  the  Spanish  American  writer  does 
not  have  a  large  public  possessed  of  a  sur¬ 
plus  that  can  be  spent  for  books  and  com¬ 
posed  of  cultured  people  who  can  appreciate 
them.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  privilege 
enjoyed  by  English  and  American  authors 
on  a  larger  scale  than  by  their  colleagues 
writing  in  other  languages. 

More  education  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living  are,  after  all,  the  two  fundamentals 
necessary  to  the  success  of  a  publishing  in¬ 
dustry.  They  are  also  requisite  for  the  au¬ 
thors,  who  need  the  publishers  to  make  their 
works  known. 

“30  Chilean  pesos  equal  one  dollar. 


Joaquin  Jose  Vallarino 
Ambassador  of  Panama 


Panama  has  sent  as  its  new  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  a  physician  of  international 
distinction,  Dr.  Joaquin  Jose  Vallarino,  who 
is  already  w'ell  acquainted  with  this  country 
from  extensive  study  and  travel  here.  Dr. 
Vallarino  presented  his  letters  of  credence  to 
President  Truman  on  August  10  and  has  as¬ 
sumed  his  country’s  representation  on  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

Dr.  Vallarino  was  born  in  Panama  City  on 
October  24,  1889.  His  paternal  grandfather, 
Jose  Vallarino,  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
Panama’s  Declaration  of  Independence. 

After  beginning  his  studies  at  the  LaSalle 
School  in  Panama  City,  Dr.  Vallarino  came 
to  the  United  States  and  prepared  for  college 
at  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  He  received  his  bachelor’s 
degree  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  then  went  on  to 
study  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  interned  at  the  Presbyterian  Hos¬ 
pital  and  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  later  did  post-graduate  work  in 
X-rays  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
took  further  training  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in 
Rochester,  Minnesota,  and  the  Allgemeines 
Krankenhaus  in  Vienna. 

From  1920  to  1945  Dr.  Vallarino  was 
chief  radiologist  at  the  Panama  Hospital,  the 
Herrick  Clinic,  and  the  Santo  Tomas  Hos¬ 
pital.  He  has  devoted  special  study  to  and 
made  highly  important  discoveries  in  the 
field  of  amoebic  colitis,  a  subject  on  which 
he  has  presented  papers  at  several  scientific 
congresses.  He  was  a  specially  invited  guest 
a  the  Congress  of  the  American  College  of 
Physicians  in  New  Orleans  in  1928  and  at 


the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Tropical 
Medicine  and  Hygiene  in  London  in  1929. 
In  1943  he  was  a  delegate  from  Panama  to 
the  First  Inter-American  Congress  of  Radi¬ 
ology  at  Buenos  Aires.  He  is  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  and  has  twice  been  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Medical  Association  of  Panama,  and 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Zone 
Medical  Society,  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation,  the  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  the  American  College  of  Radiology. 

Dr.  Vallarino’s  appointment  as  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  United  States  does  not  mark  his 
debut  in  the  field  of  international  relations, 
since  he  was  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
1931.  He  also  held  public  office  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Grand  Electoral  Jury  in  1936. 
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Ancient  Peruvian  Textiles 


ALFRED  KIDDER  II,  Major,  A.U.S. 


The  weavers  of  the  textiles  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion*  being  circulated  by  the  Pan  American 
Union  were  Indians  of  coastal  Peru,  as  truly 
American  Indians  racially  and  culturally  as 
are  the  Pueblos  or  Navajos  of  our  southwest, 
the  Sioux  of  the  plains,  and  the  Aztecs  and 
Mayas  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

The  coast  of  Peru  forms  a  narrow  desert 
strip  at  the  base  of  the  towering  central 
Andes,  intersected  at  intervals  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  by  streams  rising  in  the  high 
mountains  and  forming  fertile  flood  plains 
at  the  mouths  of  deep  valleys.  The  cliffs 
and  beaches  of  this  coast  are  washed  by  the 
cold  Humboldt  Current,  which  combines 
with  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  and  the 
barrier  of  the  Andes  to  maintain  a  temperate, 
rainless,  but  rather  humid  climate. 

From  the  remote  past,  perhaps  several 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  until  the  Span¬ 
ish  Conquest,  begun  by  Pizarro  in  1530,  the 
Indians  lived  in  the  lower  valleys  of  this 
coa.st.  Scientific  archeology  in  Peru,  as  yet 
hardly  begun,  has  produced  evidence  of  suc¬ 
cessive  cultural  periods,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  possible  to  date  the  earlier  remains  ac¬ 
curately.  The  range  in  time  represented  by 
aboriginal  Peruvian  textiles  is  from  possibly 
300  or  400  A.D.  to  the  late  15th  or  early 
16th  century. 


'The  fifty  textiles  in  the  exhibition,  selected 
from  the  Textile  Museum  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  represent  but  a  small  part  of  the  famous 
collection  assembled  by  Afr.  George  Hewitt  Myers. 

This  exhibition,  entitled  "Ancient  Peruvian 
Textiles,"  was  arranged  by  the  Division  of  Intel¬ 
lectual  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Office  of  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Affairs  and  regional  Inter-American  Centers 
throughout  the  country.  Major  Alfred  Kidder  II, 
a  well  known  archeologist  previously  with  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University,  aided  in 
the  selection  of  the  textiles  and  edited  the 
catalogue,  to  which  this  article  is  the  foreword. 


The  Indian  civilization  of  the  Andes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  coast  of  Peru,  w'as  one  of  the  two 
great  native  cultures  of  the  New  World,  the 
other  being  that  of  the  Maya  and  early 
Mexican  peoples. 

Each  valley  oasis  of  the  desert  coast  pro¬ 
duced  large  crops  of  corn,  beans,  squashes, 
sweet  potatoes,  manioc,  peanuts,  and  cotton, 
as  w'ell  as  a  great  variety  of  other  native 
American  root  and  seed  crops  and  fruits  of 
less  value  as  staples.  Such  agriculture  was 
made  possible  by  communally  built  irriga¬ 
tion  systems,  developed  over  centuries  of 
time.  In  addition,  the  Indians  exploited  one 
of  the  richest  fisheries  in  the  world  in  the 
cold  waters  of  the  Humboldt  Current.  An 
unfailing  source  of  food  for  the  people,  the 
fish  supported  immense  colonies  of  seabirds, 
aiding  the  economy  through  the  deposit  of 
tons  of  guano  used  by  the  Indians,  as  well 
as  by  the  later  Europeans,  for  the  enrichment 
of  their  fields. 

The  coastal  Indians  were  not  isolated;  their 
highland  neighbors  and  even  the  trans- 
Andean  tribes  were  not  far  distant,  and  a 
lively  trade  continued  for  centuries  between 
coast,  highlands,  and  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Andes.  In  exchange  for  their  products, 
the  coastal  Indians  obtained  coca  leaves,  to 
be  chewed  with  lime  as  a  narcotic,  allaying 


iVl,  D.  C.  Crawford,  a  distinguished  authority  on 
textiles,  contributed  to  the  catalogue  an  introduc¬ 
tion  and  technical  descriptions. 

The  exhibition  will  be  shown  in  a  number  of 
museums.  Among  those  included  in  the  schedule, 
which  started  in  September,  are  the  following: 
The  Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia:  the 
Wadsworth  Atheneum.  Hartford;  the  Worcester 
Art  Museum;  the  Buffalo  Museum  of  Science:  the 
Museum  of  Cranhrook  Academy  of  Art;  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art.  Kansas  City; 
the  Brooks  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Memphis,  and 
the  Person  Hall  Art  Gallery,  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina. 
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the  primary  source  of  wool.  These  animals 
w'ere  raised  in  large  numbers  by  the  high¬ 
land  Indians,  who  also  hunted  the  vicuna, 
a  smaller,  wild  relative  of  the  other  surviving 
American  members  of  the  camel  family. 

Llamas  and  alpacas  were  clipped  like 
sheep;  the  wool  of  the  vicuna  was  most  pre¬ 
cious,  since  it  is  the  finest  and  softest,  as 
well  as  the  shortest,  of  the  three,  and  was 
obtainable  only  by  hunting  and  killing  the 
vicunas.  The  coastal  valleys  did  not  afford 
pasture  for  the  llama  and  alpaca;  all  the 
wool  used  so  profusely  in  the  coastal  textiles 
was  therefore  imported  from  the  highlands. 

The  best  known  early  coastal  centers  of 
Andean  civilization  were  in  the  north,  near 
the  modern  city  of  Trujillo,  where  early 
textiles  are,  unfortunately,  not  well  pre- 
■served;  and  in  the  Nazca  valley  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pisco,  on  the  south  central  coast. 
The  great  cemetery  of  Paracas,  in  the  latter 
region,  has  produced  quantities  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  early  weaving  and  embroidery. 

Following  the  early  coastal  developments, 
highland  influences  in  the  style  both  of  pot¬ 
tery  and  of  textile  designs  are  apparent  on 
the  coast.  Many  designs  are  almost  identical 
with  tho.se  found  in  bas-relief  stone  sculp¬ 
ture  and  on  pottery  at  the  site  of  Tiahuanaco, 
near  the  .shore  of  Lake  Titicaca,  in  Bolivia. 
Specimens  showing  this  influence  are  often 
referred  to  as  "Coast-Tiahuanaco.” 

Later,  probably  about  1000  A.D.,  prior 
to  the  conque.st  of  the  area  by  the  highland 
Incas,  small  kingdoms,  dominated  by  heredi¬ 
tary  rulers,  grew  up  in  the  most  favorable 
valleys  on  the  coast.  Great  cities,  such  as 
Chan-Chan,  in  the  north  near  Trujillo,  and 
Pachacamac  near  Lima,  the  modern  capital 
of  Peru,  attracted  traders  and  pilgrims  from 
great  distances.  From  this  time  on,  local 
styles  in  textiles  are  distinguished  less  easily 
than  those  of  earlier  periods.  The  Inca  con¬ 
quest  and  domination  of  the  entire  coastal 
Andean  area,  with  the  imposition  of  political 


Ctiurtcsy  Textile  Mu'^eun'. 

PFRUVIAN  THXTILI: 

This  is  one  of  fifty  pre-Spanish  Peruvian  fabrics 
selected  from  the  famous  collection  of  the  Textile 
Museum  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  form  a 
traveling  exhibition.  Peruvian  textiles  date  from 
300  or  400  A.D.  to  the  early  16th  century. 


fatigue  on  long  journeys  and  in  the  fields; 
hardwoods;  feathers  of  tropical  birds  of  the 
Amazon  basin;  gold,  silver,  and  copper  from 
the  highlands,  and  wool. 

The  domesticated  llama  and  alpaca  were 
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control,  and  of  the  state  religion  of  the  Inca, 
probably  had  relatively  little  effect  on  the 
daily  life  of  the  ordinary  coastal  Indian,  and 
are  not  greatly  reflected  in  the  material  cul¬ 
ture,  particularly  the  textiles  of  the  coast. 
The  Inca  Empire,  split  by  civil  war  at  the 
time  of  Pizarro’s  arrival,  fell  rapidly  to  the 
Spanish. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  the  later  coastal 
Indians  were  extensive  groupings  of  adobe 
(sun-dried  clay)  buildings  and  plazas  often 
laid  out  in  wards  surrounded  by  high  walls. 
The  ruins  of  Chan-Chan,  capital  of  the 
Chimu  Kingdom,  cover  an  area  of  eleven 
square  miles. 

Great  terraced  platform  mounds  and  pyra¬ 
mids  were  built  as  temple  structures.  The 
drab  adobe  brick  was  relieved  by  extensive 
use  of  fresco  in  bright  colors,  and  walls  were 
frequently  covered  wdth  bas-relief  decoration 
in  painted  clay. 

Pavilions  of  wood,  cane,  and  cloth  added 


to  the  color  of  these  busy  centers,  now  largely 
buried  in  wind-blown  sand. 

Cemeteries  are  found  in  the  desert  near  all 
centers  of  population.  Graves  in  the  com¬ 
pletely  dry  soil  and  sand  have  been  extraor¬ 
dinarily  preserved  in  all  but  the  northern¬ 
most  area  of  the  coast.  Burial  customs  varied 
in  time  and  with  locality,  but  most  bodies 
were  wrapped  in  greater  or  lesser  quantities 
of  cloth  to  form  bundles,  sometimes  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  mask  to  represent  a  human 
being.  In  the  bundles  many  objects  of  wood, 
bone,  stone,  and  metal,  and  smaller  textile 
pieces,  such  as  coca  bags,  belts,  head  bands, 
and  other  articles  of  clothing  are  found. 

Food  offerings  and  quantities  of  pottery 
were  also  placed  with  the  mummy  bundles 
in  the  graves. 

The  dry  climate  has  preserved  for  the 
archeologist,  and  for  those  interested  in  the 
textile  art,  one  of  the  greatest  textile  pro¬ 
ductions  in  history.  As  do  all  man-made 


FRAGMENT,  PROBABLY 
PART  OF  A  SHIRT 

The  fineness  of  the  cotton  and 
woolen  threads,  the  variety 
of  dyes,  and  the  sophistica¬ 
tion  of  patterns  of  Peruvian 
textiles  reflect  the  long  period 
of  development  of  the  Andean 
civilization. 


Courtesy  of  Textile  Museum 
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SHIRT  IN  AN  ANIMAL 
DESIGN,  PROBABLY 
PUMAS 

Ancient  Peruvian  textiles  are 
among  the  finest  in  the  world 
with  respect  to  technical  vir¬ 
tuosity  and  perfection  of  de¬ 
sign  and  color. 


Ci)urtesy  of  Textile  Museu.^l 


objects,  these  fabrics  reflect  the  culture  and 
environment  that  produced  them.  Materials, 
w'ool  and  cotton,  frequently  in  combination, 
reflect  the  wealth  of  resources  available  to 
the  Indians.  Cotton  cloth  was  made  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  New  World,  but  only  in 
the  Andes  were  fine  w’ools  and  cotton  to  be 
had  at  once.  Technically  the  fabrics  are  un¬ 
excelled.  All  known  hand-weaving  tech¬ 
niques  are  represented,  as  well  as  a  great 
variety  of  needlework,  embroidery,  brocad¬ 
ing,  netting,  lacework,  and  applique  feather- 
work.  The  hand-spun  yarns  and  threads  of 
wool  and  cotton  used  in  the  fine  cloths  are 
of  the  highest  quality.  This  skill,  variety, 
and  imagination,  in  combination  with  sheer 
technical  virtuosity,  reflect  the  long  period 
of  development  of  the  Andean  civilization. 

Precision  and  color  mark  the  styles  of  the 
various  periods  and  localities.  A  wealth  of 
inorganic  and  organic  dyes  made  possible 
a  great  variety  of  color  combinations.  De¬ 
sign,  sometimes  naturalistic  or  depictive,  is 
frequently  highly  conventionalized.  In  recog¬ 
nizable  forms  there  is  emphasis  on  the  puma 
(mountain  lion),  so  important  in  Andean 
religion  and  mythology,  and  the  fish  and 
plant  life  of  the  coast.  The  beings,  human. 


or  human  with  animal  attributes,  in  some 
cases  probably  represent  mythical  concep¬ 
tions — demons,  deities,  or  spirits,  or  men  in 
the  guise  of  such  beings  participating  in 
elaborate  ceremonies.  Many  of  the  figures,  in 
both  potter)’  and  textile  designs,  can  be  dis¬ 
cerned  and  analyzed,  but  the  full  significance 
of  most  has  been  lost  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  culture  that  inspired  them. 

Geometric  design,  in  a  variety  of  pleasing 
forms,  was  used  for  its  own  decorative  effect, 
to  fill  spaces  and  to  form  borders.  Intricate 
combinations  of  depictive  and  geometric  pat¬ 
terns  in  alternating  position  and  repetitive 
color  sequence  often  require  study  for  full 
appreciation,  but  as  in  other  sophisticated 
styles,  effect  does  not  depend  upon  analysis 
of  detail. 

These  early  fabrics  of  coastal  Peru  are  the 
work  of  a  people  remote  in  space  and  time, 
alien  in  culture  to  contemporary  North 
America,  yet  whose  collateral  descendants  in¬ 
habit  the  Andes  today.  Regardless  of  what¬ 
ever  technical,  artistic,  or  historical  aspects 
of  these  fabrics  may  interest  one  particularly, 
they  are  surely  indicative  of  the  high  abilities 
of  the  Andean  Indians  of  the  past,  and  of 
the  potentialities  of  the  same  people  in  the 
future. 


The  Inter-American  Conference 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace  and  Security 

Program 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  held  on  August 
29,  19-45,  the  members  were  informed  that 
the  Government  of  Brazil,  acting  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  understanding  reached  by  the 
chiefs  of  delegations  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  at  the  recent  United  Nations  Con¬ 
ference  in  San  Francisco,  had  extended 
invitations  to  the  Governments  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  to  send  representatives  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a 
treaty  to  give  conventional  form  to  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Act  of  Chapulte- 
pec,  signed  at  Mexico  City  on  March  6  of 
this  year.*  The  Governing  Board  approved 
the  suggestion  of  the  Brazilian  Government 
that  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Continental  Peace  and  Secu¬ 
rity  begin  its  sessions  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
October  20,  1945.  The  Act  of  Chapultepec 
provides  for  mutual  assistance  in  the  event 
of  aggression  against  any  one  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  republics,  whether  by  an  American  or 
by  a  non-American  country.  By  the  terms  of 
the  Act  its  provisions  were  to  govern  only 
during  the  war. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Board  was  re¬ 
quested  to  consider  the  program  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Conference,  and  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
The  committee  was  directed  to  consider  the 
suggestion  of  the  representative  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  that  at  the  forthcoming  Conference 
advantage  be  taken  of  the  anticipated  pres¬ 
ence  of  representatives  of  all  the  American 
Republics  to  give  further  consideration  to 
the  change  in  organization  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  contem- 

'Ste  Bum  etin,  At./>  1945,  p.  254. 


plated  by  Article  3  of  Resolution  IX  of  the 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace — that  is,  that  the  Board  be 
constituted  by  ambassadors  ad  hoc. 

On  September  1 3  the  Board  approved  the 
recommendations  of  the  special  committee, 
and  expressed  its  full  concurrence  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  Brazilian  Government  that 
the  program  of  the  Conference  be  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  an  inter-American  treaty  of  recip¬ 
rocal  assistance,  to  give  permanent  form  to 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec. 

Since  several  Governments  had  manifested 
the  desire  that  the  question  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  receive  further  considera¬ 
tion,  and  since  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  is  to  prepare 
a  basic  charter  on  the  organization  of  the 
inter-American  system,  the  special  commit¬ 
tee  .suggested  and  the  Board  agreed: 

(d)  That  the  members  of  the  Governing 
Board,  who  so  desire,  either  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board  or  in  communications 
to  the  Director  General,  should  express  the 
views  of  their  respective  Governments  with 
regard  to  the  contemplated  change  in  the 
organization  of  the  Board. 

{b)  That  these  views  be  transmitted  to 
the  Governments  as  well  as  to  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Continental  Peace  and  Security,  for  such 
action  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate  with 
respect  to  this  question. 

The  regulations  for  the  Conference  pro- 
po.sed  by  the  Special  Committee  were  also 
approved 
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On  March  6,  1945,  Ecuador’s  new  Con¬ 
stitution  was  officially  promulgated,  to  re¬ 
place  the  one  decreed  by  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  of  1906-07,  as  amended  thereafter. 
The  new  document  embodies  many  changes 
and  elaborates  in  considerable  detail  many 
points  mentioned  only  in  general  terms  in 
the  earlier  one.  Some  of  the  outstanding 
changes  and  new  provisions  are  summarized 
herewith. 

First  of  all,  the  Constitution  states  that 
sovereignty  rests  in  the  people;  that  the  na¬ 
tional  territory,  continental  and  insular,  is 
inalienable  and  irreducible;  and  that  sover¬ 
eignty  is  exercised  in  the  national  territory, 
territorial  waters,  and  the  air  above  them. 
The  Government  is  republican,  elective,  and 
responsible.  Spanish  is  the  official  language, 
although  Quechua  and  other  native  lan¬ 
guages  are  recognized  as  elements  of  national 
culture.  The  Republic  adheres  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  international  law  and  proclaims  the 
principle  of  cooperation  and  good  neighbor¬ 
liness  among  states  and  the  solution  of  in¬ 
ternational  controversies  by  juridical  meth¬ 
ods.  Within  the  world  community  of  na¬ 
tions  and  for  the  defense  of  their  common 
territorial,  economic,  and  cultural  interests, 
Ecuador  will  cooperate  especially  with  the 
Ibero-American  nations,  to  which  it  is  united 
by  ties  of  solidarity  and  interdependence, 
origin  and  culture. 

Nationality. — Ecuadoreans  by  birth  in¬ 
clude  those  born  in  the  national  territory; 
those  born  abroad  of  native  Ecuadorean 
father  or  mother  who  come  to  reside  in  the 
Republic  or  express  their  desire  to  be  Ecua¬ 
doreans;  and  those  born  abroad  of  native 
Ecuadorean  father  or  mother  when  either 
of  the  latter  is  occupying  an  official  post  or 


has  been  exiled  for  political  reasons,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  express  any  contrary  desire. 
Ecuadoreans  by  naturalization  are  those  to 
whom  citizenship  papers  are  granted  accord¬ 
ing  to  law  or  to  whom  Congress  grants  the 
privilege  for  service  to  the  nation.  Na¬ 
tionality  is  lost  for  treason,  through  cancella¬ 
tion  of  citizenship  papers,  and  for  becoming 
naturalized  in  another  country,  except  in 
Spain  or  the  Ibero-American  nations.  Like¬ 
wise,  Ibero-Americans  and  Spaniards  will  be 
considered  as  Ecuadoreans  when  they  live  in 
Ecuador  and  express  such  a  desire,  and  will 
not  lose  their  nationality  of  origin. 

Citizenship. — All  literate  Ecuadoreans, 
men  and  women,  over  eighteen  years  of  age, 
are  citizens.  Citizenship  is  lost  for  fraudu¬ 
lent  insolvency,  for  conviction  of  violation  of 
the  Constitution  by  public  officials  and  em¬ 
ployees;  for  crimes  against  the  right  of 
suffrage,  such  as  the  buying  and  selling  of 
votes,  falsification,  etc. ;  for  loss  of  nation¬ 
ality;  and  in  other  cases  specified  in  the 
Constitution  or  by  law.  Citizenship  may  be 
suspended  for  judicial  interdiction,  for  just 
and  legal  sentences,  and  for  not  presenting 
accounts  of  public  funds  or  for  misusing 
such  funds. 

Suffrage. — The  new  Constitution  pro¬ 
vides  for  direct  and  indirect  elections,  ac¬ 
cording  to  law.  Effective  representation  of 
minority  groups  will  be  guaranteed  by  law. 

A  Supreme  Electoral  Tribunal  is  created, 
composed  of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  a  member  of  the  Tribunal  of  Constitu¬ 
tional  Guarantees,  elected  by  those  bodies; 
two  citizens  elected  by  Congress;  and  three 
representatives  of  the  political  parties,  one 
each  for  the  left,  the  right,  and  the  center. 
Members  must  be  native  Ecuadoreans,  enjoy 
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full  citizenship  rights,  be  at  least  25  years 
old,  and  will  hold  office,  which  is  compul¬ 
sory  and  without  compensation,  for  two 
years. 

The  Tribunal’s  duties  are  to  regulate  and 
supervise  elections;  act  on  complaints  of 
fraud  or  miscounts  in  elections;  order  the 
proper  legal  action  against  any  guilty  of  such 
acts;  and  issue  orders  for  the  armed  forces 
and  the  police  to  cooperate  in  guaranteeing 
freedom  and  legality  of  suffrage. 

The  Legislative  Power. — The  1945 
Constitution  introduces  considerable  changes 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government.* 
It  establishes  a  unicameral  legislature  in 
place  of  the  former  bicameral  body.  The 
Congress  will  now  consist  of  a  single  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  made  up  of  members  elected 
for  a  two-year  term  by  direct,  secret,  popular 
vote,  in  a  proportion  beginning  with  three 
deputies  for  each  province  having  up  to  150,- 
000  inhabitants  and  increasing  by  one  deputy 
for  each  additional  75,000  inhabitants.  Each 
of  the  eastern  provinces  will  elect  two  depu¬ 
ties  as  long  as  their  population  is  less  than 
150,000,  and  the  Galapagos  Islands  will  elect 
one  deputy. 

Another  innovation  is  that  in  addition  to 
the  elected  deputies,  certain  additional  so- 
called  "functional”  ones  are  to  be  elected, 
according  to  methods  prescribed  by  law,  for 
special  professional  and  business  groups,  as 
follows;  four  by  the  universities  (two  for 
professors  and  two  for  students)  ;  one  by 
teachers  in  public  normal  and  secondary 
schools  and  in  special  education;  one  by  the 
teachers  in  private  secondary  schools;  two 
by  public  primary  school  teachers;  one  by 
primary  teachers  in  private  schools;  one  by 
the  press,  cultural  institutions,  academies, 
and  scientific  societies;  two  by  industry; 
three  by  agriculture;  two  by  commerce  and 
trade;  four  by  workers;  two  by  campesinos; 
one  by  Indian  organizations;  and  one  by  the 
armed  forces.  These  "functional”  deputies 
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are  to  be  elected,  insofar  as  possible,  so  that 
the  highlands  and  the  coastal  regions  will  be 
equally  represented. 

The  Constitution  also  stresses  the  fact  that 
the  deputies  will  represent  the  nation  and 
should  therefore  act  in  a  national  rather  than 
a  local  or  specialized  group  sense. 

The  Congress  will  meet  annually  in  the 
capital  on  August  10  for  a  90-day  session, 
which  by  resolution  of  a  majority  may  be 
extended  30  days.  Special  sessions  may  be 
called  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  or  by 
the  President  of  the  Congress  at  the  request 
of  a  majority  of  members. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  Congress  are 
minutely  detailed  in  the  new  Constitution 
and  include,  among  others,  passing,  amend¬ 
ing,  repealing,  and  interpreting  laws,  decrees, 
orders  and  resolutions;  levying  taxes;  ap¬ 
proving  or  disapproving  treaties  and  inter¬ 
national  agreements;  legislating  on  national 
finance,  credit,  and  the  investment  of  public 
funds;  recognizing  and  taking  steps  to  serv¬ 
ice  the  public  debt;  outlining  the  boundaries 
of  political  subdivisions;  and  deciding  upon 
a  declaration  of  war  when  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  national  defense,  since  "Ecuador  re¬ 
pudiates  it  (war)  as  an  instrument  of 
international  policy.” 

The  initiative  for  a  law  may  be  taken  by 
any  deputy,  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
the  Permanent  Legislative  Committee,  and, 
in  civil,  penal,  legal,  and  judicial  matters, 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  If  the  President  does 
not  approve  of  a  law,  he  may  return  it  to 
Congress  with  his  objections  within  eight 
days,  and  Congress  may  then  accept  or  re¬ 
ject  his  suggestions. 

The  Con,stitution  creates  a  Permanent 
Legislative  Committee  composed  of  the 
President  of  the  Congress,  three  attorneys 
representing  the  right,  the  left  and  the 
center,  to  be  named  by  Congress  preferably 
from  among  its  members;  tw'o  representatives 
of  the  President ;  and  one  representative  each 
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of  the  Supreme  Court,  employers,  and  the 
Confederation  of  Labor,  the  latter  to  be  an 
expert  in  social  legislation.  The  Committee’s 
functions  are  to  draft  laws  and  decrees; 
codify  laws;  supply  information  on  bills  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  President;  and,  when  Congress 
is  not  in  session,  to  pass  decree-laws  of  an 
economic  nature  when  necessity  demands. 

The  Executive  Power. — A  slight  change 
was  made  in  eligibility  for  the  presidency. 
The  candidate  must  be  a  native  Ecuadorean, 
in  full  possession  of  citizenship  rights,  at 
least  40  years  of  age,  and  will  be  elected  by 
direct  secret  vote  for  a  four-year  term,  as 
before;  the  change  is  that  a  president  be¬ 
comes  eligible  for  reelection  after  a  lapse  of 
four  years,  as  compared  to  eight  under  the 
former  Constitution.  No  one  may  be  elected 
to  the  presidency  who  is  a  blood  relative  of 
the  incumbent  president  to  the  fourth  degree 
of  relationship  or  a  relative  by  marriage  to 
the  second  degree.  In  case  of  death,  resigna¬ 
tion,  physical  or  mental  incapacity,  or  aban¬ 
donment  of  office,  the  president’s  successor 
will  be  appointed  in  the  following  order; 
the  President  of  the  Congress,  the  Vice 
Presidents  of  Congress  in  the  order  of  their 
election,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  Judiciary  Power. — Age  require¬ 
ments  for  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
are  raised  in  the  new  Constitution.  A  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  must  be  a  native  Ecua¬ 
dorean,  must  have  engaged  in  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  for  at  least  ten  years,  and  be  over  40 
years  of  age,  in  place  of  the  former  35.  The 
judges  are  elected  by  Congress  for  four 
years  and  are  eligible  to  re-election. 

A  new  article  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  for  the  defense  of  Indian  communities 
and  workers  who  lack  economic  means  the 
State  must  hire  attorneys,  to  be  named  by 
the  respective  Superior  Courts  from  three 
candidates  nominated  by  the  organizations 
concerned. 

Administration. — In  the  matter  of  local 


administration,  the  Constitution  provides  for 
councils  in  each  provincial  capital,  charged 
with  carrying  on  public  service,  public  works, 
and  the  coordination  of  provincial  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  action  for  the  common  good.  A  similar 
set-up  is  provided  for  parish  councils,  and 
both  kinds  of  councils  are  given  authority  to 
join  temporarily  or  permanently  with  other 
councils  for  the  achievement  of  communal 
or  regional  objectives. 

Another  section  of  the  new  Constitution 
pertains  to  the  national  budget.  The  budget 
is  to  be  fixed  annually  and  all  ordinary 
revenues  are  to  accrue  to  one  general  fund 
for  ordinary  expenses.  Borrowing  to  covet 
permanent  administrative  activities  is  ex¬ 
pressly  forbidden,  and  it  is  further  required 
that  at  least  20  percent  of  regular  federal 
income  be  allocated  to  public  education. 
Budget  allocations  to  municipalities  and 
provinces  cannot  be  transferred  to  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Comptroller  General  will  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  any  violation  of  this  regulation. 

To  oversee  the  proper  collection  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  government  funds,  an  autono¬ 
mous  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  is 
created,  the  head  of  which  will  be  appointed 
by  Congress.  An  Office  of  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Banks  is  also  created,  directed  by  a 
Superintendent  named  by  Congress. 

Individual  guarantees. — ^The  new  Con¬ 
stitution  offers  all  the  usual  individual  guar¬ 
antees  of  inviolability  of  life  and  personal 
security,  equality  before  the  law,  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  freedom  of 
conscience,  speech,  the  press,  and  the  right 
to  petition,  freedom  of  trade  and  industry, 
the  right  to  engage  in  professions,  the  right 
of  assembly,  right  of  suffrage,  and  others. 

Social  aspects. — Four  entirely  new  and 
extensive  sections  of  the  Constitution  per¬ 
tain  to  social,  cultural,  and  economic  rights 
and  guarantees.  First  of  all,  with  reference 
to  the  family,  the  document  designates  the 
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State  as  the  protector  of  the  family,  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  matrimony,  and  motherhood. 
Divorce  is  permitted,  and  illegitimate  chil¬ 
dren  are  given  the  same  rights  as  legitimate 
ones  with  respect  to  rearing,  education,  and 
inheritance.  Protection  of  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  welfare  of  all  children  is 
guaranteed,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  family  and  economic  aid  for 
needy  children. 

Free  public  education  is  a  function  of  the 
State,  although  private  education  that  con¬ 
forms  to  laws  and  official  programs  is  also 
guaranteed.  All  education,  public  or  private, 
is  to  be  oriented  toward  helping  the  child 
to  become  a  socially  useful  element  of  the 
nation,  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
Primary  education  is  compulsory,  and  in 
schools  located  in  predominantly  Indian 
communities  Quechua  or  other  respective 
Indian  languages  will  be  used  as  well  as 
Spanish.  The  annual  education  budget  must 
provide  scholarships  for  children  of  skilled 
and  unskilled  workers  and  campesinos. 

Another  section  of  the  Constitution  per¬ 
tains  to  national  and  individual  economy. 
The  State  guarantees  the  rights  of  property, 
prohibits  all  confiscation,  and  permits  ex¬ 
propriation  for  the  public  good  only  fol¬ 
lowing  proper  indemnification.  National 
economic  life  is  to  be  regulated  in  such 
manner  as  to  obtain  maximum  advantage  and 
a  just  distribution  of  the  nation’s  wealth. 
The  cultivation  and  use  of  land  is  considered 
a  .social  duty  of  the  landowner  and  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  undue  amounts  of  idle  land  is  for¬ 
bidden.  The  State  is  to  give  economic  and 
technical  support  to  the  development  of  agri¬ 
cultural  cooperatives.  Direct,  inalienable, 
and  imprescriptible  domain  over  all  mineral 
deposits  is  vested  in  the  State.  Property 
rights  in  discoveries,  inventions,  and  scien¬ 
tific,  literary,  and  artistic  works  are  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Work  is  c]ualified  as  a  social  duty  under 


special  protection  of  the  law.  The  State 
will  use  all  resources  within  its  reach  to  pro¬ 
vide  work  for  the  unemployed.  The  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  labor  contracts  is  compulsory  for 
both  employers  and  employees,  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage  sufficient  to  meet  personal  and 
family  requirements  must  be  paid  all 
workers.  Equal  wages  are  to  be  paid  without 
distinction  as  to  sex,  race,  nationality,  or 
religion.  An  8-hour  day  and  44-hour  week, 
annual  paid  vacations,  and  pay  for  weekly 
days  of  rest  and  legal  holidays  are  also  es¬ 
tablished.  Working  hours  for  night  shifts 
must  be  shorter  than  for  day  shifts,  the  wage 
must  be  higher,  and  women  and  children 
may  not  be  employed  in  night  work.  The 
actual  working  period  for  miners  is  fixed  at 
6  hours,  with  a  total  working  day  of  not 
more  than  7  hours.  Dismissals  without 
cause  are  prohibited,  and  the  right  of 
workers  to  unionize  and  to  strike  is  recog¬ 
nized.  Special  protection  is  provided  for  the 
working  mother  and  child  labor  is  regulated 
as  to  age,  hours,  and  kind  of  labor.  The 
Constitution  provides  for  health  and  security 
measures  for  workers  in  business,  industry, 
and  agriculture,  and  it  is  further  established 
that  money  owed  by  an  employer  to  a  worker 
for  salaries,  wages,  indemnities,  and  pen¬ 
sions  is  a  prime  oblig,ation,  taking  precedence 
even  over  mortgage  debts. 

The  Constitution  states  that  social  welfare 
and  assistance  are  unavoidable  services  of  the 
State,  and  includes  under  this  category  social 
security,  public  health,  public  assistance,  and 
the  construction  of  healthful,  low-cost  homes 
for  workers.  Responsibility  for  the  latter 
devolves  upon  the  State,  municipalities,  and 
social  security  institutions,  while  employers 
in  agriculture  and  mining  are  obliged  to 
furnish  their  laborers  with  decent  living 
quarters  and  conveniences. 

Other  provisions. — The  Constitution  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  republic.  Only  Con¬ 
gress  may  declare  a  law,  decree,  order,  treaty. 
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or  other  public  regulation  to  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  The  1945  Constitution  will  not  be 
open  to  amendment  during  the  first  four 
years  after  its  promulgation. 

To  insure  full  compliance  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  with  laws  pertaining  especially 
to  constitutional  guarantees,  a  Tribunal  of 
Constitutional  Guarantees,  with  jurisdiction 


The  Americas 

To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing  with 
the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the  American 
Republics  since  the  United  States  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Japan  on  December  7,  1941,  a 
continuing  list  is  being  compiled  of  laws, 
decrees,  acts,  orders,  and  resolutions  pub¬ 
lished  in  official  gazettes  or  noted  in  other 
publications  received  at  the  Pan  American 
Union.  While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation  as 
complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  measures  should  be  omitted,  because 
of  uncertain  mails,  delay  in  receiving  recent 
official  papers,  and  other  difficulties. 

When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in  pa¬ 
rentheses,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an  item 
for  which  an  unofficial  source  was  previously 
given.  In  order  to  preserve  the  number¬ 
ing  of  the  measures  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  issues,  items  listed  in  this  number 
whose  dates  fall  between  those  of  measures 
already  published  are  inserted  with  letters 
following  the  number. 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 


in  all  the  republic,  is  established,  composed 
of  three  deputies  elected  by  Congress,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
the  Attorney  General,  a  representative  of  the 
workers,  and  two  citizens  elected  by  Con¬ 
gress. 

— D.  M.  T. 


and  the  War 

can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Didrio  Ojicial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial;  Ecuador,  Regis- 
tro  Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro 
America;  Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La 
Gaceta;  Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua, 
La  Gaceta;  Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
guay,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano; 
Uruguay,  Diario  Oficial;  and  Venezuela, 
Gaceta  Oficial. 

No  items  are  given  for  the  United  States 
except  under  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions  will 
be  supplied  as  information  is  received  from 
official  or  other  sources.  When  notice  of  a 
measure  has  been  taken  from  an  unofficial 
account,  the  official  source  will  be  given  as 
soon  as  it  is  available. 

This  list  will  be  concluded  as  of  V-J  Day, 
September  2,  1945. 
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Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  War,  and  Signature  of  the  Joint 
Declaration  by  the  United  Nations 


Argentina. 
Bolivia. . . 
Brazil. . . . 


Chile . 

Colombia. . . 
Costa  Rica. 

Cuba . 

Dominican 
Republic 
Ecuador . . . . 
El  Salvador. 
Guatemala. 

Haiti . 

Honduras. . 

Mexico. . . . 


Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations 


Germany 
and  Italy 


Nicaragua. . . 

Panama . 

Paraguay .... 

Peru . 

United  States. 
Uruguay. ... 
Venezuela. . . 


Japan 


’  1-26-44 
1-28^2 
1-28-42 

1-20-43 

12-19-41 


1-29^2 


12-11-41 


1-28-42 

l-24-^2 


1-25-42 

12-31-41 


1-26-44 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

1-20-43 

12-8-41 


Bulgaria 

Hunga^ 

Rumania 


2^44 


1-29-42 


12-8-41 


1-28-42 

1-24-42 


1-25-42 

12-31-41 


O 

5-18-43 


H-5-15-42 

R-5-15-42 


B-1 2-20-41 
H-12-19-41 


t  Vichy 
France 


2-4-44 


Declarations  of  War  or 
‘"State  of  Belligerency 


Germany 
and  Italy 


5-18-43 

11-26-42 


11-9-42 

11-26-42 


11-13-42 

11-12-42 

11-10-42 

11-13-42 

11-9-42 


-10-42 

1-13-42 


1-26-43 
(“) 
5-12-43 
11-26-42 


G-3-27-45 

*4-7-43 

8-22-42 

’G-2-12-45 
G-1 1-27-43 
12-11-41 
12-11-41 

12-11-41 


12-12-41 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-13-41 

5-22-42 


12-11-41 
12-12-41 
G-2-7-45 
'G-2-11-45 
12-11-41 
2-22-45 
*  2-14-45 


Japan 


3-27-45 
•  4-7-43 
6-6-45 
2-12-45 
“4-5-45 


12-8-41 

12-9-41 

12-8-41 
’  12-7-41 
12-8-41 
12-8-41 
12-8-41 
12-8-41 

5-22-42 

12-8-41 
"  12-7-41 
2-7-45 
”  2-11-45 
12-8-41 
2-22-45 
•  2-14-45 


‘Bulgaria 

‘Rumania 

‘Hungary 


Signature 
of  the  Joint 
Declara¬ 
tion  by  the 
United  Na- 


12-24-41 


12-19-41 


6-5-42 


•  4-7-43 
2-6-43 

2-14-45 

1- 17-44 
1-1-42 
1-1-42 

1- 1-42 

2- 14-45 
1-1-42 
1-1-42 
1-1-42 
1-1-42 

6-14-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

2- 14-45 
2-14-45 

1-1-42 

2-24-45 

2-20-45 


'  Evacuation  of  the  German-controlled  Vichy  Government  was  reported  to  be  complete  by  August  18,  19-14.  The 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  which  on  June  2.  1944,  voted  to  change  its  name  to  the  Provisional  Government 
of  the  French  Republic,  headed  by  General  de  Gaulle,  had  already  begun  to  assume  the  functions  of  government,  h.ivlng 
worked  in  cooperation  with  General  Eisenhower,  Allied  Commander  in  Chief,  through  liaison  officers  following  the 
start  ot  the  Allied  invasion  of  France  on  D-Day,  June  6,  1944,  {New  York  Times.  May  16,  June  3,  August  19,  1944.) 

-  Bulgaria  ceased  hostilities  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  September  9,  1944 ;  severed  relations  with  Germany  on  September  6, 
1944  and  with  Hungary  on  September  26,  1944 ;  and  then  ceased  hostilities  against  all  other  United  Nations.  At  Moscow 
on  October  28,  1944,  Bulgaria  accepted  the  armistice  terms  presented  by  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  behalf  of  all  the  United  Nations  at  war  with  Bulgaria.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
October  29,  1944.) 

‘  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  September  12,  1944,  Rumania,  as  of  August  24,  1944,  withdrew 
from  the  war  against  the  United  Nations,  broke  off  relations  with  Germany  and  irs  satellites,  and  entered  the  war  on  the 
side  of  the  Allied  Powers  against  Germany  and  Hungary.  (The  Department  of  Stale  Bulletin,  September  17,  1944.) 

‘  Under  the  terms  of  an  armistice  signed  at  Moscow  January  20,  1945,  between  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  Hungary  on  the  other,  Hungary  withdrew  from  rhe  war  againsr  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  other  United  Nations,  including  Czechoslovakia,  severed  all  relations  with  Germany,  and  declared  war  on  Germany. 
(The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  January  21,  1945.) 

‘  Argentina  severed  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan  only,  since  Italy  had  severed  relations  with  Germany  on 
October  13,  1943,  and  was  thenceforth  considered  a  co-belligerent  by  the  United  Nations. 

“  The  decree  of  April  7,  1943.  by  which  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Bolivia  and  the  Axis  powers,  and 
under  which  the  Bolivian  Government  adhered  to  the  United  Nations  Declaration,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Bolivian  CongrKS 
on  .November  26,  1943,  and  on  December  4,  1943,  a  decree  was  promulgated  formally  declaring  that  Bolivia  is  at  war  with 
the  Axis.  (The  Department  of  Stale  Bulletin,  December  11,  19-13  ) 

‘  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil  on  March  6  and  May  5.  1942,  respectively.  (The 
Department  of  Stale  Bulletin,  November  20,  1943.) 

'•  State  of  belligerency. 

*  Ecuador  declared  war  on  Japan  February  2,  1945.  retroactive  to  December  7,  1941. 

Mexico  had  no  treaty  of  friendship  or  diplomatic  relations  with  Rumania.  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
November  20,  1943.) 

'*  Panama  declared  war  on  December  10,  1941,  retroactive  to  December  7. 

"State  of  effective  belligerency." 

’•The  Vichy  Government  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States  on  November  8,  1942.  (The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  Bulletin,  November  14.  1942.) 

Declaration  of  war  on  Japan  by  the  Chilean  Senate. 
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ARGENTINA 

178.  (Correction)  Presidential  Decree  No. 
24,099. 

215<J.  February  3,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  2,261,  fixing  sales  prices  for  alcohol  denatur- 
ants.  (Bolethi  Oficial,  March  1,  1945.) 

22la.  February  16,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  explaining  that  the  exemption  of  rub¬ 

ber  tires  from  import  duties  and  internal  taxation 
established  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  10,274  of 
April  22,  1944  (see  Argentina  115<r,  Bulletin, 
April  1945)  can  be  applied  to  tires  of  Argentine 
manufacture  only  when  they  are  brought  back 
into  the  country  after  having  been  taken  out  with 
official  authorization.  (Boltt/n  Oficial,  March  2, 
1945.) 

22Aj.  February  21,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  3,727,  including  metallurgical  coke  in  the 
products  covered  by  the  price-fixing  provisions  of 
Law  No.  12,591  of  September  8,  1939,  and  fixing 
maximum  sales  prices  for  it.  {BoUtin  Oficial, 
March  15.  1945.) 

225x  February  22,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  2,728,  creating  within  the  Department  of  In¬ 
dustry  and  Commerce  a  Commission  for  the  Pro¬ 
curement,  Supply,  and  Rationing  of  Elettric 
Power,  and  fixing  its  organization  and  functions. 
{Boldin  Oficial,  February  27,  1945.) 

2256.  February  23,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  4,152,  repealing  Decrees  Nos.  65,006  of  June 
13,  1940  and  124.363  of  July  7,  1942  (see  Argen¬ 
tina  20f,  Bulletin,  December  1942),  which  pro¬ 
hibited  the  sending  of  Argentine  merchant  vessels 
to  certain  European  and  North  American  ports,  but 
continuing  in  effect  other  provisions  relative  to  the 
use  of  boats  belonging  to  belligerent  nations  im¬ 
mobilized  in  Argentine  ports,  including  Dc-crec 
No.  5,627  of  August  16,  1943  (set-  Argentina  87r, 
Bulletin,  February  1944).  (Boletin  Oficial, 
February  27,  1945.) 

226<*.  February  28,  1945.  Resolution  No.  920, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  fixing  prices  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  yc-ar  for  inspiected  flax  and  wheat  seed  from 
the  1943-44  and  1944-45  crops,  and  making  other 
pertinent  provisions.  {Boletin  Oficial,  March  5, 
1945.) 

227a.  March  10,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
5,348,  giving  the  force  of  law  to  Presidential  De¬ 
cree  No.  24,099  of  September  5,  1944  (see  Argen- 


XLIII 

tina  178,  Bulletin,  January  1945  and  above), 
which  established  the  rules  of  operation  of  the 
National  Textile  Bag  Factory.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
March  24,  1945.) 

227b.  March  20,  1945.  Resolution  No.  4.209, 
Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  authoriz¬ 
ing  temporary  increases  in  the  prices  of  Portland 
cement  fixed  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  32,635 
of  December  4,  1944  (see  Argentina  202,  Bul¬ 
letin,  May  1945);  providing  for  a  corresponding 
increase  in  workers’  pay;  and  making  other  per¬ 
tinent  provisions.  {Boletin  Oficial,  March  28, 
1945.) 

227f.  March  24,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6,650,  making  extensive  provisions  for  supplying 
sacks  for  the  domestic  potato  crop,  and  suspending 
the  application  of  Presidential  Decree  No.  15,848 
of  June  15,  1944  (see  Argentina  134,  Bulletin, 
November  1944)  and  other  previous  legislation 
in  so  far  as  it  contradicts  the  present  decree. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  April  6,  1945.) 

227d.  March  24,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6,713,  fixing  ceiling  prices  for  the  Federal  Capital 
for  specified  varieties  of  dried  fish  used  as  cod 
substitutes  since  the  war  in  Europe  made  imjjos- 
sible  the  large-scale  importation  of  cod ;  and  for¬ 
bidding  the  use  of  the  name  "cod”  applied  to 
other  varieties  of  fish.  {Boletin  Oficial.  April  5, 
1945.) 

227e.  March  27,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6,904,  authorizing  the  Y.P.F.  to  grant  supple¬ 
mentary  quotas  of  gasoline  for  the  current  four- 
month  perifKl  to  taxis,  rental  autos,  ambulances, 
and  buses,  and  to  put  on  sale  supplementary 
ration  stamps  in  the  automobile  category  to  the 
amount  of  3,000,000  liters  of  gasoline,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  which  sale  arc  to  be  distributed  among 
charitable  institutions  in  the  country.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  April  5,  1945.) 

227/.  March  27,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
6,945,  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  20  American 
Republics  participating  in  the  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  and  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  Final  Act  of  that  conference  (see 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  182,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  May  1945);  declaring  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  war  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the 
Empire  of  Japan  and  likewise  between  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  and  Germany,  as  an  ally  of  Japan; 
and  declaring  that  pertinent  measures  are  to  be 
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taken  immediately  to  put  an  end  to  any  activities 
of  persons  or  companies  of  whatever  nationality 
which  may  endanger  the  security  of  the  State,  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations, 
or  threaten  the  peace  and  security  of  the  American 
nations.  (Boletin  Oficial,  March  28,  1945.) 

221g.  March  31,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
7,032,  placing  all  firms  operating  in  Argentina 
which  are  representatives  or  branches  of  firms  es¬ 
tablished  in  Japan  or  Germany  or  countries  occu¬ 
pied  by  them  under  the  total  control  of  the 
Administrative  Council  created  by  the  Regulations 
of  Presidential  Decree  No.  122,712  of  June  15. 
1942  which  were  approved  by  Presidential  Decree 
No.  30,301  of  November  7,  1944  (see  Argentina 
19/i  and  192,  Bulletin,  September  and  February 
1945);  providing  that  once  the  interests  which 
residents  of  Argentina  hold  in  these  companies 
are  covered,  the  companies’  assets  shall  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  indemnities  for  damages  suf¬ 
fered  during  the  present  war  by  national  assets, 
Argentine  citizens,  or  firms  belonging  to  Argentine 
citizens  (see  Presidential  Decree  No.  3.959 
of  February  20,  1945,  published  as  Argentina  222, 

I  Bulletin,  August  1945);  providing  that  credit. 

I  titles,  or  securities  in  Argentina  belonging  to  Axis 
subjects  or  companies  established  in  Japan  or  Ger¬ 
many  or  branches  of  .such  companies  in  other 
countries  or  property  of  any  kind  belonging  to 
anyone  resident  in  the  country  whose  activities 

I  threaten  the  security  of  the  State,  the  war  effort 
of  the  United  Nations,  or  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  American  nations  shall  be  placed  under  the 
control,  custody,  or  administration  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Council;  and  making  further  provisions  to 
control  enterprises  in  any  way  connected  with  firms 
established  in  Japan  or  Germany  or  countries  oc¬ 
cupied  by  them.  (Bolei/u  Oficial.  April  17, 
1945.) 

22Ki.  April  2,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
7,035,  confiscating  ail  real  and  personal  property 
in  Argentina  belonging  to  the  German  and  Japa¬ 
nese  States  except  the  real  property  and  furnishings 
used  by  their  diplomatic  representatives.  (Bolet/n 
,  Oficial,  April  9,  1945.) 

228i.  April  2,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
7,036,  interning  the  former  diplomatic  and  con¬ 
sular  representatives  of  the  Japanese  Empire, 
members  of  their  families,  and  administrative  and 
I  service  personnel  of  Japanese  nationality  attached 
1  to  such  representatives.  (Bolclin  Oficial,  April 
9.  1945.) 


228c.  April  2,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

7,037,  declaring  the  former  crew  of  the  German 
warship  Graf  Spee  prisoners  of  war.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  April  9,  1945.) 

229J.  April  2,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

7,058,  creating  a  special  register  of  nationals  of 
enemy  countries  resident  in  Argentina;  requiring 
such  aliens  to  turn  over  immediately  to  the  police 
all  firearms,  explosives,  radio  transmitters,  etc., 
and  to  declare  any  effects  in  their  possession  or 
custody  which  may  be  used  for  war  purposes,  as 
well  as  all  property  they  possess  both  within  the 
country  and  abroad;  establishing  control  of  their 
travel  and  use  of  telecommunications  services; 

providing  for  separate  registration  of  persons  born 
in  enemy  countries  who  are  now  citizens  of  Argen¬ 
tina  or  of  one  of  the  United  Nations;  and  making 
other  pertinent  provisions.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
April  7,  1945.) 

230j.  April  4,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

7,228,  adding  typewriters  to  the  products  covered 
by  the  price-fixing  provisions  of  Law  No.  12,591 
of  September  8,  1939;  fixing  ceiling  prices  for 
used  and  renovated  typewriters;  calling  for  decla¬ 
rations  of  stocks;  regulating  the  sale  and  transfer 
of  typewriters;  and  dissolving  the  Typewriter  Ra¬ 
tioning  Committee  created  by  Resolution  No.  12, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  of  January  14,  1943  (see 
Argentina  51,  Bulletin,  May  1943).  {Boletin 
Oficial,  April  12.  1945.) 

230^.  April  5,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
7,365,  declaring  that  Argentine  citizens  who  pre¬ 
sent  proof  of  having  served  for  at  least  one  year 
in  the  armed  forces  of  a  country  fighting  the  Axis 
powers  shall  be  considered  as  having  fulfilled  the 
obligation  of  miltary  service  imposed  by  Argentine 
laws.  {Boletin  Ofici.tl,  April  16,  1945.) 

230f.  April  6,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
7,399,  fixing  ceiling  prices  throughout  the  countiv 
for  bread  sold  at  the  counter,  and  making  other 
pertinent  provisions.  {Boletin  Oficial.  April  12, 
1945.) 

230i/.  April  6,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
7,527,  prescribing  regulations  for  the  execution 
of  Presidential  Decree  No.  7,058  of  April  2,  1945 
(see  228J  above).  {Boletin  Oficial,  April  12, 
1945.) 

231*r.  April  10,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
7,759,  placing  100,000  tons  of  wheat  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  Government  of  Italy  to  help  alleviate 
the  precarious  food  situation  of  the  Italian  people. 
{Boletin  Oficial,  April  17,  1945.) 
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23I^>.  April  10,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
7,760,  empowering  the  Administrative  Council  to 
provide,  when  it  thinks  necessary,  for  the  block¬ 
ing  of  funds,  titles,  securities,  t)r  other  assets  of 
the  officials  or  employees  of  the  companies  referred 
to  in  Presidential  Decrees  Nos,  122, "'12  of  June 
15,  1942  and  .30,301  of  November  7,  1944  (see 
Argentina  19/i  and  192,  Bulletin,  September 
and  February  1945);  providing  that  when  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Executive  Power  the  activities  of 
any  real  or  juridical  person  resident  in  the  country 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  Republic, 
the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations,  or  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  American  nations,  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Council  shall  have  the  funds,  securities,  and 
other  assets  of  that  person  blocked.  (Bolettn 
Oficial.  April  H,  1945.) 

BOLIVIA 

25.  August  28,  1943.  (Mentioned  in  Rtihu 
de  Estudios  Jur/d/cos.  Politicos  y  Sociales.  Sucre, 
December  1944,  p.  121.) 

35.  (Correction)  March  30,  1944.  (RtiistJ  de 
Estudios  furidicos.  Politicos  y  Sociales.  Sucre,  De¬ 
cember  1944,  p.  85.) 

36(1.  May  30,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  cancel¬ 
ing  until  further  notice  all  authorizations  to  Axis 
subjects  to  enter  or  leave  the  country.  ( Ret  ista  de 
Estudios  juridicos.  Politicos  y  Sociales,  Sucre,  De¬ 
cember  1944,  p.  106.) 

36c.  July  31,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  fixing 
export  duties  for  specified  grades  of  rubber. 
(Retista  de  Estudios  Juridicos.  Politicos  j  Sociales. 
Sucre,  December  1944,  p.  115.) 

36(/.  July  31,  1944.  Presidential  Decree  estab¬ 
lishing  the  composition,  duties,  and  procedures  of 
the  Economic  Defense  Board  created  by  Executive- 
Decree  of  April  30,  1943  (see  Bolivia  16./.  Bul¬ 
letin,  November  1943).  (Retista  de  Estudios 
Juridicos,  Politicos  y  Sociales,  December  1944, 
p.  120.) 

46./.  January  3,  1945.  Law  fixing  a  gradualed 
scale  of  reduction  on  rents  of  5,000  bolivianos  a 
month  or  less  and  making  other  provisions  con¬ 
cerning  rent  control  and  evictions.  (FJ  Diario, 
La  Paz,  January  22,  1945.) 

48.  March  29,  1945.  Supreme  Decree  declaring 
that  the  uninterrupted  production  of  minerals  in¬ 
dispensable  to  tbe  war  effort  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  of  imperious  necessity  to  the  country;  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  State  shall  take  over  the  direction 
of  mines  which  stop  work;  and  making  extensive 


provisions  for  such  intervention.  (Mineria  Boli- 
liana.  La  Paz.  March  1945.) 

BRAZIL 

185./.  March  8,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  7366. 
providing  for  an  increase  in  the  capital  of  banks 
existent  when  Decree-Law  No.  6419  of  April  13, 
1944  went  into  effect;  such  increase  being  allowed 
to  the  minimum  limits  sc-t  by  Decree-Law  No. 
6541  of  May  20,  1944.  (See  Brazil  99  and  101/, 
Bulletin,  July  and  October  1944.)  (Diario 
Oficial.  March  10,  1945.) 

185//.  March  10,  1945.  Service  Order  No.  50, 
Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  creating 
a  .special  commission  to  study  tbe  causes  of  scarci¬ 
ties  of  secondary  materials  (glass  containers, 
corks,  labels,  etc.)  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
pharmaceutical  products.  (Diario  Oficial,  March 
12,  1945.) 

185f.  March  16.  1945.  Order  No.  361,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  excluding  cer¬ 
tain  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  medi¬ 
cines  from  the  quota  system  fixed  by  Order  No. 
252  of  July  31,  1944  (see  Brazil  109,  Bulletin. 
December  1944).  (Diario  Oficial.  March  17, 
1945.) 

185//.  March  16,  1945.  Order  No.  362,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  providing  fur¬ 
ther  for  the  administration  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Convention  as  fixed  by  Order  No.  345  of  Febru¬ 
ary  7,  1945  (see  Brazil  177,  Bulletin,  July 
1945).  (Diario  Oficial.  March  17,  1945.) 

185t’.  March  22,  1945.  Order  No.  363,  Coor¬ 

dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  subjecting  pine 
knots  to  export  control  but  placing  no  control 
over  the  exportation  of  resin  derived  therefrom. 
(Di.irio  Ofici.tl,  March  23,  1945.) 

185/.  March  26,  1945.  Order  No.  364,  Coor¬ 

dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  subjecting  rice 
and  mandioca  flour  to  export  control.  (Diario 
Oficial.  March  27,  1945.) 

185g.  March  28,  1945.  Order  No.  365,  Coor¬ 

dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  reducing  max¬ 
imum  prices  of  cottonseed  and  its  derivatives  and 
by-products.  (Diario  Oficial.  April  6,  1945.) 

186t/.  April  16,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  7466, 

amending  Decree-Law  No.  6739  of  July  26,  1944. 
which  froze  real  property  rents  (see  Brazil  108, 
Bulletin,  December  1944).  (Di.irio  Oficial, 
April  18,  1945.) 
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\%()h.  April  16,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
18.380,  ratifying  the  treaty  of  friendship  between 
Brazil  and  China  of  August  20,  1943  (see  Bi¬ 
lateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  109,  Bulletin, 
November  1943).  (DiJrio  Oficial,  April  19, 
1945.) 

186c.  April  24,  1945.  Order  No.  367,  Coor¬ 
dinator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  subjecting 
beans  to  export  control.  (DiJrio  Oficial,  April 
25,  1945.) 

lS6(i.  May  7,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  7530,  fix¬ 
ing  the  date  of  the  return  to  national  territory  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Brazilian  Expeditionary  Force 
for  the  cessation  of  special  pay  privileges  accorded 
them  by  Decree- Law  No.  6497  of  May  13,  1944, 
and  by  other  specified  legislation  (see  Brazil  101c, 
Bulletin,  October  1944).  {DiJrio  Oficial,  May 
19,  1945.) 

186t'.  May  7,  1945.  Decree-Law'  No.  7532,  de¬ 
claring  May  8,  1945,  to  be  a  national  holiday  in 
celebratitm  of  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe. 
{DiJrio  Oficial,  May  9,  1945.) 

186/.  May  17,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  7553, 
transferring  to  the  Agreements  Control  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Washington  the  duties  and  functions  con¬ 
cerning  control  of  the  rubber  industry  which  were 
given  to  the  Industrial  Protection  Section  of  the 
Office  of  the  Cixirdinator  of  Economic  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  by  Decree-Law  No.  5428  of  April  27,  1943 
(see  Brazil  76zis,  Bulletin,  November  1943). 
{DiJrio  Oficial,  May  19,  1945.) 

186g.  May  21,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  7575,  re¬ 
pealing  Decree-Law  No.  3175  of  April  7,  1941, 
which  restricted  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into 
Brazil,  inasmuch  as  the  political  reasons  for  such 
restrictions  no  longer  exist.  {DiJrio  Oficial, 
June  2,  1945.) 

186/>.  May  21,  1945.  Order  No.  370,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  reducing  prices 
for  specified  kinds  of  soap  and  making  other  pro¬ 
visions  pertaining  to  their  manufacture  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  {DiJrio  Oficial,  May  22,  1945.) 

186/.  May  28,  1945.  Order  No.  374,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  suspending  as  of 
June  1,  1945,  the  execution  of  Order  No.  326  of 
December  23,  1944,  which  fixed  maximum  prices 
for  mineral  waters  (sec  Brazil  157,  Bulletin, 
May  1945).  {DiJrio  Oficial,  May  29,  1945.) 

186/.  May  31,  1945.  Order  No.  376,  Ctwrdi- 
nator  of  Economic  Mobilization,  exempting  man- 
diiKa  flour  from  the  export  restrictions  imposed 


by  Orders  Nos.  356  of  March  6,  1945  and  364  of 
March  26,  1945  (see  Brazil  185,  Bulletin,  July 
1945  and  185/  above).  {DiJrio  Oficial,  June  1, 
1945;  correction  in  Diario  Oficial,  June  4,  1945.) 

1861.  June  2,  1945.  Decree-Law'  No.  7606,  re¬ 
pealing  Decree-Law  No.  5165  of  December  31, 
1942,  which  provided  for  the  transfer  of  certain 
reserve  enlisted  men  to  active  service  (see  Brazil 
67,  Bulletin,  July  and  August  1943).  {DiJrio 
Oficial,  June  5,  1945.) 

18"?.  June  6,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
18,811.  {DiJrio  Oficial,  June  6,  1945.) 

188.  June  9.  1945.  Order  No.  378,  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  abolishing  or  transfer¬ 
ring  to  permanent  agencies  various  divisions  of 
the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Economic  Mobili¬ 
zation  (Supply  Service,  Rationing  Service,  and 
Liquid  Fuel  Distribution  and  Rationing  Service). 
{DiJrio  Oficial,  June  11,  1945.) 

189.  June  9,  1945.  Order  No.  379.  Coordinator 
of  Economic  Mobilization,  fixing  new  prices  for 
jute  or  similar  domestic  fiber  bags,  textiles,  and 
twine.  {DiJrio  Oficial,  June  11,  1945.) 

190.  June  11,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  7626,  re¬ 
pealing  Decree-Law  No.  5248  of  February  15, 
1943  (see  Brazil  69h,  Bulletin,  August  1943), 
regarding  the  movement  and  servicing  of  merchant 
vessels  in  Brazilian  ports.  {DiJrio  Oficial,  June 
13,  1945.) 

191.  June  11,  1945.  Order  No.  382,  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Economic  Mobilization,  transferring  to  the 
Director  General  of  the  Federal  Foreign  Trade 
Council  the  authority  to  control  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  of  foodstuffs.  {DiJrio  Oficial,  June  15, 
1945.) 

192.  June  15,  1945.  Order  No.  383.  Coordina¬ 
tor  of  Economic  Mobilization,  requisitioning  all 
stiKks  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  in  processing 
plants,  to  meet  cattle  feeding  requirements,  and 
regulating  the  supply  of  such  products  that  may  be 
used  for  fuel.  {DUrio  Oficial,  June  16,  1945.) 


\2ia.  August  26,  1944.  Decree  No.  2,371. 

General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fix¬ 
ing  prices  for  certain  types  of  women’s  shoes. 
(Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial,  April  26,  1945.) 

136.  November  20,  1944.  Presidential  Dcxrree 
No.  4,459,  amending  Decree  No.  1,420  of  March 
31.  1944  (see  Chile  1%,  Bulletin,  July  1945) 
in  regard  to  certain  customs  exemptions  for  ma- 
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chinery  imported  for  specified  new  industries. 
(Diario  Oficial,  December  9,  1944.) 

137.  November  24,  1944.  Decree  No.  3,203, 
General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat, 
amending  Decree  No.  2,573  of  September  15,  1944 
(see  Chile  128,  Bulletin,  July  1945)  to  fix  new 
maximum  wholesale  prices  for  condensed  milk. 
(Mentioned  in  Diario  Oficial,  April  26,  1945.) 

138.  January  8.  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
244,  reducing  basic  rates  of  import  duty  on  crude 
oil,  Diesel  oil,  gasoline,  coffee,  sugar,  wood  pulp, 
and  certain  other  articles  of  prime  necessity. 
(Diario  Oficial,  January  10,  1945.) 

139.  February  10,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  932,  suspending  for  the  year  1945  with  re¬ 
spect  to  foreign  debt  bonds  issued  in  Swiss  francs 
the  regulation  that  interest  payments  not  collected 
by  the  end  of  the  year  of  accrual  be  added  to 
funds  for  redemption  or  amortization.  (Diario 
Oficial,  March  3,  1945.) 

140.  February  19,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  988,  depriving  of  gasoline  rations  all  bus 
owners  not  complying  with  Article  18  of  Decree- 
No.  3,329  of  July  6,  1943  (see  Chile  59i/,  Bul¬ 
letin,  February  1944)  in  regard  to  registration 
of  vehicles.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  16.  1945.) 

141.  February  27,  1945.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  338,  approving  the  regulations  of  Law  No. 
520  of  August  30,  1932,  which  created  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  as 
amended  by  Law  No.  7,747  of  December  23,  1943 
(see  Chile  76f,  Bulletin,  June  1944).  (Diario 
Oficial,  March  10,  1945.) 

142.  March  8,  1945.  Decree  No.  582,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  a  new 
maximum  wholesale  price  for  the  product  of  a 
specified  cement  factory  and  making  other  provi¬ 
sions  for  increasing  the  available  supply  of  ce¬ 
ment.  (Diario  Oficial,  March  9,  1945.) 

143.  March  22,  1945.  Decree  No.  709,  Gen¬ 
eral  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing 
maximum  prices  for  a  new  type  of  women’s  shoes 
and  regulating  their  distribution.  (Diario  Oficial, 
April  10,  1945.) 

144.  April  4,  1945.  Decree  No.  736,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  fixing  max¬ 
imum  wholesale  prices  for  sisal  hemp  for  binders 
and  reapers,  (Diario  Oficial,  April  20,  1945.) 

145.  April  5,  1945.  Decree  No.  752,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  repealing  De¬ 
cree  No.  802  of  May  5,  1943  (see  Chile  56^7., 


Bulletin,  February  1944),  fixing  new  maximum  1 

wholesale  prices  for  candles,  making  new  require-  I 

ments  for  their  manufacture,  and  making  other  ' 

provisions.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  18,  1945.)  ( 

146.  April  11,  1945.  Decree  No.  859,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  amending  De¬ 
cree  No.  2,371  of  August  26,  1944  (see  1234 
above)  to  fix  new  prices  for  certain  types  of 
women's  shoes.  (Diario  Oficial,  April  26,  1945.) 

147.  April  12,  1945.  Decree  No.  876,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  amending 
Decree  No.  2,212  (see  Chile  112,  Bulletin, 

January  1945)  to  fix  higher  maximum  prices  for 
yerba  mate  from  Brazil.  (Diario  Oficial,  April 

26,  1945.) 

148.  April  17,  1945.  Decree  No.  891,  General 
Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  amending 
Decree  No.  3,203  of  Nov.  24,  1944  (see  137 
above)  to  fix  higher  maximum  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  prices  for  condensed  milk.  (Diario  Oficial, 

April  26,  1945.) 

149.  April  25,  1945.  Decree  No.  ISiyiJ,  De¬ 
partmental  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat  of 
.Santiago,  fixing  maximum  retail  prices  for  candles 
in  Santiago  to  conform  with  Decree  No.  752, 

General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat,  April 
5,  1945  (see  145  above).  (Diario  Oficial,  April 

27.  1945.) 

COLOMBIA 

150^.  December  14,  1944.  Resolution  No. 

670,  National  Price  Control  Office,  amending 
Resolution  No.  567  of  September  13,  1944  (see 
Colombia  143,  Bulletin,  February  1945)  to  fix 
new  maximum  prices  for  various  sizes  and  kinds 
of  construction  lumber  in  Bogota.  (Diario  Ofi¬ 
cial,  May  16,  1945.) 

153.  January  10,  1945.  Resolution  No.  10,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office.  (Diario  Oficial,  May 
16,  1945.) 

161.  April  3,  1945.  Resolution  No.  196,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolution 
No.  I4l  of  March  8,  1945  (see  Colombia  159, 
Bulletin,  August  1945)  to  reestablish  rationing 

of  lard  and  vegetable  fats  in  Bogota.  (Diario  I 
Oficial,  May  21,  1945.)  j 

162.  April  12,  1945.  Resolution  No.  216,  Na-  I 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  amending  Resolution  I 
No.  514  of  August  21,  1944  (see  Colombia  131,  [ 
Bulletin,  January  1945)  to  fix  new  maximum  |j 
prices  for  certain  domestic  cements,  and  making  | 
other  provisions.  (Diario  Oficial,  May  21,  1945.)  n 
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163.  May  15,  1945.  Resolution  No.  303,  Na¬ 
tional  Price  Control  Office,  fixing  maximum 
whole-sale  and  retail  prices  for  a  specified  brand 
of  cement.  {Diario  Ojicial.  May  30,  1945.) 

COSTA  RICA 

169j.  June  15,  1944.  Legislative  Decree  No. 
31,  ratifying  the  treaty  of  friendship  of  May  5, 
1944  between  Costa  Rica  and  the  Republic  of 
China  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures 
l43u  below).  (La  Gacela,  June  16,  1945.) 

190.  June  9,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No.  9, 
ruling  that  the  provisions  of  Decrees  Nos.  29  and 
34  of  September  13  and  October  29,  1942  (see 
Costa  Rica  47  and  55,  Bulletin,  February  and 
March  1943),  prohibiting  the  circulation  of 
United  States  currency,  do  not  apply  to  payment 
of  United  States  bank  notes  to  the  Government  of 
Costa  Rica.  (La  Gaceta,  June  21,  1945.) 

191.  June  14,  1945.  Legislative  Decree  No.  4l, 
amending  and  amplifying  Legislative  Decrees  Nos. 
26.  11.  49.  and  43  of  December  12,  1942,  October 
1  and  December  28,  1943,  and  January  29,  1945 
(see  Costa  Rica  60,  130,  149,  and  182,  Bulletin, 
June  1943.  February  and  May  1944,  and  May 
1945),  to  prescribe  priKedure  for  confiscation  of 
property  of  citizens  of  enemy  nations  and  for 
indemnification  therefor,  to  provide  for  certain 
exemptions,  and  to  make  other  provisions.  (La 
Gacftj,  June  21,  1945.) 

192.  June  15,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No.  7, 
announcing  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  of  friendship  of  May  5,  1944  between 
Costa  Rica  and  the  Republic  of  China  (see  Costa 
Rica  \69a  above  and  Bilateral  and  Multilateral 
Measures  l43i/  below).  (La  Gaceta,  June  16. 
194S.) 

ECUADOR 

99a.  February  3.  1945.  Declaration  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Feuador  declaring  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war  between  Ecuador  and  Japan  as  of 
December  7,  1941.  (Registro  Oficial,  April  23, 
1945.) 

107.  April  17,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
599,  repealing  specified  articles  of  Presidential 
Decrees  No.  936  of  June  26,  1943  and  No.  1,168 
of  August  5,  1943  (see  Ecuador  53</  and  57a, 
Bulletin,  December  1943  and  April  1944),  with 
reference  to  control  of  exchange  and  imports;  and 
authorizing  Ecuadorean  diplomatic  chiefs,  consuls, 
vice  consuls,  and  the  financial  counselor  of  the 


Embassy  in  Washington  to  vise  shipping  docu¬ 
ments  on  authorized  shipments  of  agricultural, 
industrial,  and  highway  implements  and  tools  and 
on  medicines,  (Registro  Oficial,  April  21,  1945.) 

EL  SALVADOR 

113.  June  11,  1945.  Decree  No.  97,  National 
Constituent  Assembly,  authorizing  the  Executive 
Power  to  take  such  steps  as  it  deems  necessary  to 
prevent  the  cornering  of  foodstuffs  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  prime  necessity  and  the  consequent  rise 
in  prices,  and  fixing  penalties  for  infractions  of 
the  measures  dictated.  (Diario  Oficial,  June  15, 
1945.) 

HAITI 

108.  May  9,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  500,  ratify¬ 
ing  the  Interim  Agreement  on  International  Civil 
Aviation  signed  at  Chicago  on  December  7,  1944 
(see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  Ilia, 
Bulletin,  June  1945).  (Le  Moniteur,  May  24, 
1945.) 

109.  May  12,  1945.  Presidential  proclamation 
on  the  occasion  of  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
Germany  to  the  Allied  Nations.  (Le  Moniteur, 
May  14,  1945.) 

110.  May  25,  1945.  Executive  Order  No.  523, 
repealing  the  orders  of  May  10,  1943  and  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  1943  (see  Haiti  76e  and  83,  Bulletin, 
December  1943  and  April  1944),  which  desig¬ 
nated  certain  areas  as  strategic  zones.  (Ls 
Moniteur,  May  28,  1945.) 

111.  June  5,  1945.  Decree-Law  No.  504,  fixing 
export  duties  on  sugar  at  a  level  aimed  at  equaliz¬ 
ing  production  costs  and  export  prices,  and  repeal¬ 
ing  all  contrary  legislation.  (Le  Moniteur,  June 
7,  1945.) 

MEXICO 

(Correction)  Item  2A7b  in  Bulletin,  August 
1945,  should  be  numbered  247ji. 

(Correction)  Item  288/,  Bulletin,  July  1945, 
should  be  numbered  288w. 

80i,  September  2,  1942.  Order,  Interdepart¬ 

mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
supplementing  previous  lists  of  persons  and  firms 
included  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  on 
enemy  property  and  business.  (Diario  Oficial, 
September  11,  1942.) 

288«.  February  19,  1945.  Resolution,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  fixing  the  sugar  cane  supply  zone 
for  a  specified  mill  in  accordance  with  the  decree 
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of  September  22,  1943  (see  Mexico  199,  Bul¬ 
letin,  January  1944).  (D/jr/o  Oficul,  June  20, 
1945.) 

291b.  April  11,  1945.  Order,  Interdepart¬ 

mental  Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business, 
repealing  with  regard  to  a  specified  firm  the  order 
of  September  2,  1942  (see  Mexico  80i  above). 
(Diario  Oficial,  July  31,  1945.) 

301»t.  June  5,  1945.  Decree  repealing  the  de¬ 
cree  of  January  28,  1943  (see  Mexico  131,  Bul¬ 
letin,  May  1943),  pertaining  to  the  distribution 
of  cargo  space  in  coastwise  shipping.  Effc-ctive 
on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficiul.  (Diario  Ofi- 
dal,  July  11,  1945.) 

301/^.  June  5,  1945.  Decree  extending  for  two 
more  years  the  effectiveness  of  the  de-cree  of  June 
15,  1943  (see  Mexico  173,  Bulletin,  October 
1943),  with  reference  to  restriction  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  expansion  of  the  silk  and  rayon  industry. 
(Di.irio  Oficul,  July  9,  1945.) 

302x  June  13,  1945.  Order,  Interdepartmental 
Board  on  Enemy  Propterty  and  Business,  repealing 
the  order  of  February  9,  1944  (see  Mexico  232w, 
Bulletin,  June  1944),  insofar  as  it  concerns  a 
specified  firm.  {Diario  Oficial,  July  4,  1945.) 

304.  June  22,  1945.  Resolution.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  Public  Credit  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Department  of  the  Federal  District,  amending 
the  prices  esablished  for  certain  cotton  textiles  and 
men's  and  boys'  clothing  by  the  resolution  of 
March  6,  1945  (se-e  Mexico  290,  Bulletin,  June 
1945).  Effective  three  days  after  publication  in 
the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial,  July  13, 
1945.) 

305.  June  28,  1945.  Decree  amending  and  sup¬ 
plementing  the  Emergency  Law  on  Betting  and 
Games  of  Chance  of  April  4,  1943  (see  Mexico 
142,  Bulletin,  June  1943).  (Diario  Oficial. 
July  7,  1945.) 

306.  July  4,  1945.  Order,  Interdepartmental 

Board  on  Enemy  Property  and  Business,  providing 
for  the  (Kcupation  of  a  specified  property. 
(Diario  Oficial,  August  3,  1945.) 

307.  July  17,  1945.  Decree  supplementing  with 
new  provisions  regarding  fines  for  infringement  a 
specified  article  of  the  decree  of  July  6,  1943,  re¬ 
garding  the  flour  milling  industry  (see  Mexico 
181,  Bulletin,  November  1943).  (Diario  Ofi¬ 
cial,  July  28,  1945.) 

308.  July  18,  1945.  Decree  permitting  the  un¬ 
limited  entrance  and  slaughter  of  cattle  in  Federal 


District  slaughterhouses,  providing  existing  price 
regulations  are  observed.  Effective  on  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  (Diario  Oficial.  July 
26,  1945.) 

pa.nama 

127.  June  5,  1945.  Decree  No.  64.  Oifice  of 
Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Contrt)!,  repealing  De¬ 
cree  No.  43  of  March  1,  1944  (see  Panama  105, 
Bulletin,  August  1944),  and  fixing  new  prices 
for  gasoline  in  the  cities  of  Panama,  Colon,  and 
their  environs.  (Gactla  Oficial,  June  8.  1945.) 

PARAGUAY 

8  lx  April  6,  1945.  Decree- Law  No.  8025, 
amending,  broadening,  and  clarifying  the  rent  con-  j 
trol  syste.m  established  by  Decree-Law  No.  3524 
of  April  29,  1944  (see  Paraguay  55,  Bulletin, 
September  1944).  (Gacita  Oficial.  April  9, 
1945.) 

86.  April  28,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
84''9,  regulating  Decree-Law  No.  786"'  of  March 
23,  1945,  which  established  control  twer  Axis 
properties  (see  Paraguay  '79,  Bulletin,  August 
and  September  1945).  (Gaccta  Oficial,  April  30, 
1945.) 

87.  April  28,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

8477,  placing  specified  commercial  firms  under 
the  control  fixed  by  Decree-Law  No.  ”867  of 
March  23,  1945,  as  regulated  by  Decree  No. 
8479  of  April  28,  1945  (see  Paraguay  79, 
Bulletin,  August  and  September  1945  and  86 
above).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  30,  1945.) 

88.  April  30,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

8485,  fixing  a  basic  price  per  ton  for  sugar  of 
the  1945  crop.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  April  30,  1945.) 

89.  May  7,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

8552,  providing  for  the  celebration  of  the  Allied 
victory  in  Europe  upon  announcement  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  7, 
1945.) 

90.  May  7,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

8566,  amending  Art.  1  of  Decree  No.  8479  of 
April  28,  1945,  with  reference  to  the  control 
of  Axis  properties  (see  Paraguay  86  above). 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  May  7,  1945.) 

PERU 

145^1.  December  30,  1944.  Law  No.  10,141, 
authorizing  the  Executive  Power  to  cancel  all 
mining,  irrigation,  forest  lands,  public  works, 
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and  public  service  concessions  granted  to  na¬ 
tionals  of  Axis  countries.  (£/  Ptru.ino,  June  6, 
19-1^.) 

l47i.  March  2,  1945.  Law  No.  10,193,  amend¬ 
ing  and  amplifying  the  provisions  of  Law'  No. 
9952  of  March  24,  1944  (see  Peru  114,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  August  1944),  which  made  regulations  for 
the  expropriation  and  sale  of  property  belonging 
to  Axis  subjects.  (El  Peruuno,  June  18,  1945.) 

151.  June  9,  1945.  Supreme  Resolution,  mak¬ 
ing  regulations  for  the  importation,  handling,  and 
sale  of  penicillin;  and  providing  that  beginning 
July  15  sales  prices  for  penicillin  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  current  controls  for  pharmaceutical  prod¬ 
ucts  in  general.  (El  Peruuno,  June  16,  1945.) 

152.  June  9,  1945.  Supreme  Resolution,  pro¬ 
viding  that  as  of  July  15,  the  Office  of  the  In¬ 
spector  General  of  Pharmacy  will  authorize  the 
importation  of  penicillin  only  when  the  price 
is  not  above  one  dollar  per  ampoule  of  100,000 
Oxford  units.  (El  Peruuno,  June  16,  1945.) 

153.  June  12,  1945.  Resolution,  Ministry  of 
Public  Health  and  Social  Welfare,  approving  Ap¬ 
pendix  No.  5  to  the  Official  Price  Li.st  for 
Pharmaceutical  Products  and  allowing  pharma¬ 
cists  thirty  days  in  which  to  obtain  this  new  list. 
(El  Piruuno,  June  16,  1945.) 

URUGUAY 

255.;.  March  6,  1945.  Presidential  decree  fix¬ 
ing  maximum  prices  for  white  refined  sugar. 
(Diurio  Ojiciul,  March  10,  1945.) 

263. ;.  April  5,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1961,  fixing  the  limits  of  a  naval  air  base  se¬ 
curity  zone  (see  L'ruguay  60.;.  Bulletin,  January 
1943).  (Diurio  Oficiul,  April  I’’,  1945.) 

264. ;.  April  19,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
4''55,  suspending  for  the  period  the  Republic  is 
at  war  with  Germany  and  Japan  the  use  of  cer¬ 
tain  army  uniforms.  (Diurio  Oficiul,  May  2, 
1945.) 

26-1/;.  April  19,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
•'’■’T,  making  special  provisions  concerning  rights 
and  privileges  of  Uruguayans  who  serve  vol¬ 
untarily  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  Ignited  Na¬ 
tions  during  the  present  war.  (Diurio  Oficiul, 
April  30,  1945.) 

264c.  April  24,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
.393/944,  fixing  prices  for  the  1944-45  rice  crop. 
(Diurio  Oficiul,  May  3,  1945.) 


268.  May  16,  1945.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
837/945,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  bricks. 
(Diurio  Oficiul,  May  21,  1945.) 

VENEZUELA 

213.  May  19,  1945.  Resr)lutu)n,  Ministries  of 
the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Treasury,  grant¬ 
ing  a  45-day  extension  to  a  specified  firm  re¬ 
quired  by  joint  resolutirrn  of  January  25,  1945 
(see  Venezuela  199,  Bulletin,  June  1945)  to 
liquidate  its  business  in  Venezuela.  (Gucetu 
Oficiul,  May  19,  1945.) 

214.  May  19,  1945.  Resolution,  Ministries  of 

the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Treasury,  mak¬ 
ing  provisions  for  auctioning  the  merchandise, 
trade-marks  and  other  unliquidated  property  of 
a  specified  Axis-owned  cr)mpany.  (Gucetu  Oficiul, 
M.iy  19,  1945.) 

215.  May  19,  1945.  Resolution,  Ministries  of 

the  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Treasury,  mak¬ 
ing  provisions  for  auctioning  the  merchandise, 
trade-marks,  and  other  unliquidated  property  of 
a  specified  Axis-owned  firm.  (G,tcetu  Oficiul, 
M,iy  19,  1945.) 

216.  May  19,  1945.  Restilution  No.  133,  Cus¬ 

toms  Office,  Ministry  of  the  Treasury,  extending 
until  December  7,  1945,  the  effectiveness  of 

Resolution  No.  27  of  February  19,  1945  (see 
Venezuela  202,  Bulletin,  June  1945),  allowing 
duty-free  importation  of  Roman  cement.  (G.icetu 
OficU,  May  19,  1945.) 

21"’.  June  2,  1945.  Resolution  No.  16,  Econ¬ 
omy  and  Finance  Office,  Ministry  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  listing  merchandise  and  fixing  the  conditions 
for  the  auction  provided  for  in  a  joint  minis¬ 
terial  resolution  of  May  19,  1945  (see  215 

above).  (G,icelu  Oficiul,  June  2,  1945.) 

BIL.VTFRAL  AND  MULTILATERAL  MEASURES 

143./.  May  5,  1944.  Treaty  of  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  Republics  of  Costa  Rica  and  China. 
(L.;  G,icitu,  Costa  Rica,  June  16,  1945.) 

193-/.  April  25,  1945.  Resolution  No.  2202, 
extending  to  June  30,  1947,  the  rubber  agrc'e- 
ment  between  the  L^nited  States  and  Honduras 
(see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  36, 
Bulletin,  Novmber  1943).  (Injorme,  Oficina 
Intermediaria  para  la  Exportacion  de  Hule, 
Ministerio  de  Fomento,  Agricultura  y  Trabajo, 
Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  June  30,  1945.) 
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202 May  14,  194^.  Extension  to  May  14, 
1916  of  the  food  production  a^treement  between 
the  United  States  and  Venezuela  signed  May  14, 
1943  and  extended  May  13,  1944  (see  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  94f  and  144./,  Bulle¬ 
tin,  September  1943  and  February  1943).  (The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  15,  1945.) 

216.  July  11,  1945.  Ratification  by  El  Salva¬ 
dor  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  (see 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  212,  Bul¬ 
letin,  August  1945).  (The  Dipartment  of  State 
Bulletin,  July  22,  1945.) 

217.  July  26,  1945.  Proclamation  issued  at 
Potsdam,  Germany,  by  the  heads  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  United  Statc-s,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  China,  defining  the  terms  of  Japanese  sur¬ 
render.  (The  Depart  mtnt  of  State  Bulletin, 
July  29,  1945.) 

218.  July  27,  1945.  Adherence  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Chile  to  the  Agreement  on  Principles 
Having  Reference  to  the  Continuance  of  G)- 
ordinated  Control  over  Merchant  Shipping  signed 
at  London  August  5,  1944  (see  Bilateral  and 
Multilateral  Measures  155,  Bulletin,  December 
1944).  (The  Dipartment  of  State  Bulletin, 
August  5,  1945.) 

219.  July  27,  1945.  Signature  by  Paraguay  of 
the  Interim  Agreement  in  International  Civil 
Aviation,  the  Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation,  the  International  Air  Services  Transit 
Agreement  (Two  Freedoms),  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Air  Transport  Agreement  ( Five  Freedoms). 
(See  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  171a. 
Bulletin,  June  1945.)  (The  Departnunt  of 
St,ite  BulUtin,  August  5,  1945.) 

220.  July  31,  1945.  Agreement  between  the 

Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Iraq  on 
the  principles  applying  to  aid  for  defense.  (The 


Department  of  State  Bulletin,  August  5,  1945.) 

221.  August  2,  1945.  Report  on  the  Tri¬ 

partite  Conference  held  by  President  Truman, 
Marshal  Stalin,  and  Prime  Ministers  Churchill 
and  Attlee  at  Berlin,  July  17-August  2,  1945. 
(The  Depart  mint  of  State  Bulletin,  August  5, 
1945.) 

222.  August  7,  1945.  Summary  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  among  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  L'nited  States,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  French  Republic  on  control  ma¬ 
chinery  in  Austria.  (The  Department  of  State 
Bulletin,  August  12,  1945.) 

223.  August  7,  1945.  Summary  of  the  .igree- 

ment  among  the  Governments  of  the  L'nited 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  French  Republic  on  zones  of  occupa¬ 
tion  in  Austria.  (The  Dep,trtment  of  St,ite  Bul¬ 
letin,  August  12,  1945.) 

22-1.  August  8,  1945.  Signature  by  the  Presi¬ 

dent  of  the  United  States  of  the  formal  diKu- 
ment  ratifying  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
with  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  annexed,  which  action  was  approved  by 
the  L'nited  States  Senate  on  July  28,  1945  (sec 
Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  212  and  213, 
Bulletin,  August  and  September  1945).  (The 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  29,  1945  and 
August  12,  1945.) 

225.  August  8,  1945.  Declaration  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 

publics  that  as  of  August  9,  1945,  it  will  con¬ 
sider  itself  in  a  state  of  war  with  Japan  and  that 
it  joins  in  the  Japanese  surrender  terms  of  the 
Potsdam  declaration  of  July  26,  1945  (see  217 
above).  (The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
August  12,  1945.) 
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Volta  Redonda 

MARIA  EUGENIA  CELSO 


PASSia  dc  trem.  Sc  paramos,  foi  apenas  uns 
minutos.  Mas,  mesmo  assim  de  lon^e  e 
dcprcssa,  a  visao  e  inesquecivel. 

Entrc  o  cmaranhamento  dos  guindastes, 

0  inicio  dc  uma  floresta  de  chamines,  polias, 
torrcocs,  montanhas  russas  dc  vagonetcs  cm 
cremalhciras  improvisadas.  Sob  o  azulado 
da  altura  toda  uma  cstranha  maquinaria  cm 
succssao  dc  formas  rispidas,  atiradas  cm  ges- 
tos  hirtos  dc  vigas  dc  ferro  e  contorsocs  de 
gradcados  de  arame  entre  enormes  cubos  de 
cimento  armado.  Sao  os  altos  fornos  em 
LOiistru(,ao.  E  a  usina  modelo  onde  se  co- 
me(,a  a  forjar  o  futuro  do  Brasil.  Sao  os 
alicerccs  da  industria  siderurgica  national,  ali 
em  via  de  promissora  atividade.  Em  derre- 
dor,  todo  um  formigamento  de  pequenas 
habita(,6es  de  engenheiros,  guaritas  de  guar- 
das,  cntretruzar  de  trilhos,  amontoados  de 
fcrramcntas,  desvios  de  vagoes  de  carga, 
barratoes  de  deposito,  pO(,os  e  tanques  de 
estoamcnto.  Um  panorama  novo,  inedito, 
cspantoso  na  platidez  da  paisagem  regional. 
Uma  imprcssao  de  f6r(,a  em  proje(,ao,  tra- 
balho  intenso,  energia  propulsora.  Sente-se 
que  esta  principiando  realmente  ali  qualquer 
coisa  de  grande  que  pode  vir  a  ser  grandiosa. 
Uma  atmosfera  de  seguran(,'a  parece  envol- 
ver  cste  tenario  tao  desconcertantemente  me- 
talurgico  no  descampado  de  em  torno.  E, 
sem  quercr,  na  passageira  sugestao  daquela 
tidadc  do  ferro  surgindo  a  pouto  e  pouto 
do  solo  ao  ritmo  organizado  do  trabalho,  na 
intcrdependcntia  do  esforc^o  conjugado  de 
engenheiros  c  opcrarios,  a  lembran(,a  de 

Extraido  do  "Jornal  do  Brasil,”  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
3  de  Janeiro  de  1945.  Veja-se  a  jotogra/ia  em 
jrente  a  prinuira  pdgina. 


Pittsburgh,  cidadela  do  a(;o,  a  Meta  da  side- 
rurgia  americana,  me  invadiu  a  memoria.  .  .  . 

No  livro  de  Marcia  Davenport,  recente- 
mente  traduzido,  atraves  a  fic(;ao  de  um 
romance,  toda  a  impressionante  evolu<,ao 
metalurgica  e  social  dcste  grande  centro  pro- 
dutor  dos  Estados  Unidos  se  acha  detalhada- 
mente  reconstituida.  E  a  adolescencia,  a 
juventude  e  a  maturidade  de  Pittsburgh  que 
ali  se  acham  tonsignadas  num  painel  de  in¬ 
tenso  e  momentoso  interesse.  Toda  a  pu- 
jan(,a,  a  importancia,  a  grandeza  do  ferro  ali 
,se  fazem  formidavelmente  sentir.  As  ligas 
do  a<,o  ao  cromo,  ao  vanadio,  ao  tungstenio, 
ao  manganes  que,  na  primeira  parte  do  vo¬ 
lume,  tao  estranhas  paretiam  ao  tradiciona- 
lismo  intransigente  dos  antigos  industrials, 
constituem  hoje  o  elemento  primordio  da 
estupenda  produ(;ao  dos  fornos  americanos. 
Volta  Redonda  la  chegara.  Instalada  ja  com 
todo  o  moderno  mecanismo  e  o  mais  adian- 
tado  aparelhamento  tecnico,  nao  conhecera, 
por  certo,  como  Pittsburgh,  aqucles  longos 
estagios  tateantes  entre  uma  e  outra  inova- 
^ao.  A  medida  que  .se  findarem  as  obras  de 
instalaqao,  a  imensa  usina  iniciara  o  seu  tita- 
nico  labor  de  produ(,'ao.  Das  suas  entranhas 
de  fogo,  onde  as  materias  primas  trituradas, 
combinadas,  amalgamadas,  sairao  transfor- 
madas  em  outros  tantos  aparelhos  de  tra¬ 
balho,  de  constru(,ao  e  de  defesa,  o  ferro 
brasileiro  .se  afirmara  como  fator  proeminen- 
te  no  soerguimento  econdmico  da  nossa  terra. 
Volta  Redonda  ja  e  uma  realidade,  mesmo 
para  quern  sdmente  a  atravessa  de  pa.ssagem. 
E  a  gente,  sem  querer,  ante  o  espetaculo  im- 
ponente  da  sua  gestac^ao,  p6e-se  a  sonhar 
coisas  grandiosas.  .  .  . 
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Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 


Tiro  Liitin  Amaicau  women 
in  UNRRA 

A  present  and  a  former  member  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women  are  going 
to  Germany  as  Directors  of  Social  Service 
in  UNRRA.  They  are  Senora  Ofelia  Men¬ 
doza  de  Barret,  the  representative  of  Hon¬ 
duras  on  the  Commission,  and  Madame 
Madeleine  Sylvain  Bouchereau,  at  one  time 
representative  of  Haiti. 

Senora  de  Mendoza  is  an  educator  who 
has  specialized  at  home  and  abroad  in  sec¬ 
ondary  education.  She  has  represented 
Honduras  at  many  conferences  on  education 
and  in  1937  made  a  study  of  the  new  Mexi¬ 
can  rural  school.  Later  she  organized  edu¬ 
cational  recreation  in  Michigan  for  the  Mexi¬ 
can  workers  brought  into  the  United  States 
to  help  during  the  war  emergency. 

Madame  Bouchereau  is  a  lawyer  by  pro¬ 
fession.  After  studying  in  the  United  States 
on  a  fellowship  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  she  returned  to  Haiti 
as  Director  of  Rural  Education  and  professor 
of  sociology  at  the  University.  She  recently 
published  an  excellent  book  on  the  education 
of  girls  and  women  in  Haiti. 

Preparation  for  the  Ninth  International 
Conference  of  American  States 

Senora  Marta  Vergara  de  Chamudes,  the  dele¬ 
gate  of  Chile  to  the  Commission,  is  assisting 
in  the  preparation  of  the  report  on  the  politi¬ 
cal,  judicial,  and  social  status  of  women  in  the 


Americas  that  the  Inter-American  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Women  is  required  to  present  to  the 
Ninth  Conference  at  Bogota  next  year. 

Brief  notes 

At  the  Third  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Agriculture,  held  last  July  and  August  at 
Caracas,  a  resolution  was  passed  recommend¬ 
ing  to  all  the  American  republics  that  they 
include  women  members  on  the  staffs  of  the 
rural  extension  services  in  order  to  help  im¬ 
prove  conditions  of  living  for  country  wo¬ 
men. 

Sehorita  Abigail  A.  Coi.scou,  a  Dominican 
lawyer  who  cooperates  actively  with  the 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women,  has 
recently  published  a  second  edition  of  the 
Dominican  Penal  Code,  with  laws  that  im¬ 
plement  and  supplement  it. 

Senorita  Maria  Rosario  Araoz,  Director  of 
the  Peruvian  Social  Service  School,  has  been 
in  the  United  States  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  visit  institutions  in 
her  field.  The  Pan  American  Liaison  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  which  the  most  important  wo¬ 
men’s  organizations  with  headquarters  in 
Washington  are  represented,  held  a  special 
meeting  in  her  honor. 

Mrs.  Frank  Colbourn,  ex-president  of  the 
Pan  American  Association  of  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  was  recently  honored  by  the  Latin 
American  consuls  in  San  Francisco,  all  of 
whom  signed  a  scroll  recognizing  her  valu¬ 
able  work  in  inter- American  cooperation. 
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Pan  American  Union  NOTES 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


On  August  29,  1945,  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  approved  a  plan 
of  organization  of  the  Inter-American  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council,  provided  for  in 
a  resolution  adopted  at  the  recent  Conference 
on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  held  in 
Mexico  City.  At  the  same  time  the  Board 
approved  October  20  as  the  date  of  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Peace  and  Security  to  be  held  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  authorized  the  appointment  of 
a  special  corhmittee  to  consider  the  program 
and  regulations  of  the  Conference.  (See  page 
579.)  The  Hon.  James  F.  Byrnes,  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  presided  over 
the  meeting.  He  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Board  on  July  16. 

Economic  am!  Social  Council 

The  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  is  to  replace  the  Inter-American 
Financial  and  Economic  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  which  was  established  as  an  emergency 
agency  in  1939  following  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  Europe  and  which  has  functioned 
at  the  Pan  American  Union  during  the  pa.st 
six  years.  The  Council  will  consi.st  of  one 
representative  appointed  by  each  of  the 
American  Republics  with  such  technical  ad¬ 
visers  as  each  Government  may  wish  to 
designate,  and  will  .serve  as  the  coordinating 
agency  for  all  official  inter-American  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  activities.  Its  purpose  is 
to  promote  social  progress  and  the  raising  of 
the  standard  of  living  for  all  the  American 
peoples,  and  undertake  studies  and  prepare 


reports  on  economic  and  social  matters  for 
the  use  of  the  American  Republics. 

The  Council  will  be  a  dependency  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  The  Board  will  appoint  the  Sec¬ 
retary  General  of  the  Council,  who  will  also 
serve  as  Administrator  of  economic  and 
social  activities  of  the  Union,  and  in  that 
capacity  have  under  his  direction  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Union  operating  in  the  field  of 
economic  and  social  affairs. 

Columbus  Memorial  Lighthouse 

The  Governing  Board  also  approved  a 
plan  submitted  by  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  the  Columbus  Memorial 
Lighthouse,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the 
coast  of  the  Dominican  Republic  as  a  tribute 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
to  the  Discoverer. 

Tribute  to  Dr.  Rowe 

At  the  same  meeting,  Dr.  Francisco  Castillo 
Najera,  then  Ambassador  of  Mexico  in  the 
United  States  and  now  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  that  country,  proposed  a  vote  of 
congratulation  to  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  saying: 
"It  seems  timely  to  recall  that  September  1 
next  is  Dr.  Rowe’s  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
as  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  I  take  advantage  of  the  occasion, 
therefore,  to  offer  a  vote  of  confidence  to  Dr. 
Rowe  becau.se  of  the  devotion,  tact,  and  zeal 
that  he  has  always  displayed  in  the  exercise  of 
his  duties  and  to  express  the  hope  that  he 
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will  continue  to  serve  as  the  Director  General 
for  many  years  with  the  same  activity  and  de¬ 
cision  that  he  has  always  displayed.” 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Hon. 
James  F.  Byrnes,  Secretary’  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  immediately  added  his  voice  to 
the  tribute.  "I  well  remember.  Dr.  Rowe,” 
he  said,  "that  when  I  first  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
I  found  you  already  devoting  yourself  to  your 
task.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 


has  observed  with  special  pleasure  that  your 
heart  has  been  in  the  Pan  American  Union 
all  these  years.  Therefore  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  join  with  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  in  the  well  deserved  tribute  paid  you 
today.” 

The  Director  General  expressed  his  warm 
thanks,  saying  that  he  had  always  esteemed 
it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  work  with  the 
Governing  Board  for  the  unity  of  the 
Americas. 


Pan  American  Nem 


Economic  teamwork  in 
Guatemala 

Guatemala’s  new  administration,  taking 
its  stand  for  a  democracy  that  does  not  lie 
dormant  between  election  days,  is  organiz¬ 
ing  a  series  of  regional  economic  congresses 
in  which  the  economic  difficulties  of  a 
given  locality  are  attacked  by  the  combined 
energy  and  common  sense  of  all  parts  of 
the  population.  Merchants,  farm  laborers, 
large  landowners,  manufacturers,  workmen, 
and  small  shopkeepers  put  their  heads  to¬ 
gether  to  decide  just  what  are  the  serious 
economic  problems  of  the  region,  what 
probably  causes  them,  and  what  might  well 
be  done  immediately  toward  .solving  them. 

The  first  of  these  regional  conferences 
was  held  in  Escuintla  from  May  27  to 
June  2,  1945.  It  covered  the  Pacific  zone 
of  Guatemala  from  Retalhuleu  to  Guaza- 
capiin — all  of  the  Pacific  coast  country  ex¬ 
cept  the  border  territories.  The  mc^etings 
were  planned  and  carried  out  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  under  the  combined  auspices  of  the 


Ministries  of  Economy,  Agriculture,  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Interior,  and  each  of 
those  ministers  presided  over  one  or  more 
of  the  plenary  sessions.  President  Juan 
Jose  Arevalo  opened  the  congress,  and  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  closing  session. 

Delegates  to  the  congress  were  chosen  by 
votes  of  their  neighbors  and  colleagues.  In 
each  municipality  of  the  zone  the  large 
landowners  elected  one  of  their  number  to 
represent  them,  while  the  farm  laborers  did 
the  same.  In  each  department  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  workmen,  wholesale  merchants, 
and  retail  merchants  chose  their  own  dele¬ 
gates,  and  there  were  delegates  from  cer¬ 
tain  important  .schools  and  unions  and  from 
all  the  Indian  villages  of  the  zone,  as  well 
as  from  the  national  Congress,  the  national 
University,  and  the  national  Chamber  of 
Congress.  For  the  first  time  these  men  of 
different  occupations  could  discu.ss  in  per¬ 
son  the  local  problems  that  concerned  them 
all,  and  could  present  their  views  to  the 
government  officials  most  interested. 
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transit  taxes  produce  and  merchandise  ex¬ 
ported  from  or  destined  for  Colombia  via 
Venezuela. 

According  to  Article  3  of  the  19-45  agree¬ 
ment,  Colombia  will  not  impose  taxes  of 
any  sort  on  cattle  imported  from  Venezuela 
to  the  Department  of  Norte  de  Santander 
grazing  lands,  provided  such  cattle  are 
covered  by  a  Venezuelan  veterinary  certifi¬ 
cate  regarding  vaccination,  if  they  are  given 
tick  baths,  and  examinations  show  they  are 
apparently  free  from  infectious  diseases. 

Cooperative  rubber  production 
in  Honduras 

A  report  rendered  June  30,  1945,  by  the 
Rubber  Export  Office  of  the  Honduran 
Ministry  of  Development,  Agriculture,  and 
Labor  supplied  interesting  data  on  that 
country’s  contribution  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions’  victory. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  cooperative  agree¬ 
ment  for  plantation  rubber  investigations 
and  experiments  in  Honduras,  signed  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Government  of  Hon¬ 
duras  on  February  28,  1941  and  extended 
on  June  28,  1943,  and  likewise  under  a 
rubber  extraction  and  purchasing  agreement 
entered  into  August  3,  1942,  between  vari¬ 
ous  United  States  agencies  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Honduras  and  extended  in  April 
1945  to  June  30,  1947,  the  two  countries 
have  been  cooperating  to  achieve  the  largest 
possible  exports  of  Honduran  rubber  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

Rubber  extraction  has  been  difficult  in 
Honduras,  because  the  producing  areas  lie 
in  the  least  populated  and  least  accessible 
regions.  It  is  necessary  to  build  up  com¬ 
munications  routes  and  to  maintain  a  com¬ 
plete  provisioning  service  for  the  rubber 
workers.  River  transportation  has  been  used 


to  a  large  extent  and  commissaries  were  in¬ 
stalled  at  central  points.  To  facilitate  these 
procedures  Honduras  permitted  the  duty¬ 
free  importation  of  large  quantities  of 
equipment,  fuel,  and  other  supplies  from 
the  United  States. 

The  Rubber  Development  Corporation  of 
the  United  States,  which  in  cooperation  with 
the  Honduran  Government  is  in  charge  of 
rubber  exploitation,  at  present  employs  430 
workers,  mostly  Hondurans,  in  addition  to 
office  personnel  and  technicians.  During  the 
year  July  1944-Junc  1945,  rubber  total¬ 
ing  623,591  pounds,  valued  at  345,076 
lempiras’,  passed  through  the  customs 
houses  of  Tela,  La  Ceiba,  and  Amapala  on 
its  way  to  the  United  States  and  thence  to 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
the  34  months  ending  June  30,  1945  since 
the  Rubber  Development  Corporation  began 
its  work  in  Honduras,  a  total  of  772,749 
pounds  of  rubber  valued  at  431,004  lempi¬ 
ras  was  exported;  in  other  words,  an' 
average  of  more  than  1 1  tons  a  month. 

Industrial  census  in  Colombia 

An  industrial  census  covering  all  establish¬ 
ments  which  have  a  pay  roll  of  five  or  more 
is  now  in  progress  in  Colombia.  Each  fac¬ 
tory  will  report  its  capital  and  as.sets,  its 
holdings  in  real  estate,  machinery  and  tools, 
and  automobiles  and  other  vehicles,  as  well 
as  its  stock  of  raw  materials.  Power  con¬ 
sumption  will  be  noted,  with  expenses  for 
fuel  and  lubricants  of  all  kind.s,  and  for 
rent.  There  will  be  a  record  of  amounts 
paid  out  for  accident  and  sickness  benefits, 
and  of  time  lost  through  fiestas,  religious 
holidays,  strikes,  and  other  causes. 

The  census  will  form  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  tax  and  trade  .studies,  for  it  will  in- 

'  /4f  of  .Al./v  .?/.  1945.  the  vxchuttf^t'  iMut  of  the 
lempira  w.lf  $0.4902  U.  5.  turrency. 
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dude  a  tabulation  of  the  sums  expended  for 
customs  duties,  excise  taxes,  and  revenue 
stamps  which  enter  into  the  selling  price  of 
manufactured  products.  It  will  also  provide 
itemized  lists  of  the  added  machinery  which 
would  immediately  be  bought  for  repair  and 
expansion  purposes  if  a  supply  should  be¬ 
come  available;  and  it  will  show  estimates 
of  the  increases  in  production  which  might 
be  expected  to  result  from  such  expansion. 

International  air  travel  and  the 
immigration  laws 

A  recent  amendment  to  the  immigration 
regulations  of  the  United  States  is  welcomed 
as  an  important  step  in  promoting  good  w'ill 
in  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  because  it  clears  away  legal  questions 
which  had  been  impeding  the  travel  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  those  countries  coming  by  air  over¬ 
land  to  Mexico  on  the  way  to  the  United 
States.  The  amendment  states  that  persons 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States  on  aircraft 
arriving  overland  in  territory  contiguous  to 
the  United  States  on  journeys  which  did  not 
begin  outside  of  North  or  South  America 
shall  not  be  held  to  be  subject  to  section  23 
of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1917  or  section 
17  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924  of  the 
United  States.  It  means  that  such  passengers 
upon  applying  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  will  not  be  excluded  from  admission 
because  they  do  not  prove  that  they  have 
resided  in  such  contiguous  territory  for  more 
than  two  years;  or  that  the  transportation 
line  which  brought  them  to  such  territory 
was  under  a  contract  with  the  United  States 
that  stipulated  that  in  doing  so  the  line 
would  comply  with  the  immigration  laws 
of  the  United  States  the  same  as  if  it  had 
brought  them  directly  to  a  seaport  of  the 
United  States.  The  amendment  is  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  section  116.52  of  Title  8  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  of  the  United  States. 


The  reasons  for  the  amendment  are  ex¬ 
plained  in  an  article  in  the  February  issue  of 
the  Monthly  Retieiv,  the  magazine  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  and  Naturaliza¬ 
tion  Service.  The  article  is  by  Albert  E. 
Reitzel,  Assistant  General  Counsel  of  that 
Service.  The  amendment  carries  into  effect 
the  views  of  the  law  urged  by  him  as  Act¬ 
ing  General  Counsel  of  that  Service  in  the 
case  of  Ramona  Olga  Chow  de  Carmichael 
which  led  to  the  issuance  of  the  amendment 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Nicaraguan  labor  law 

Nicaragua  has  announced  a  labor  law  gov¬ 
erning  collective  and  individual  labor  con¬ 
tracts  and  providing  for  several  government 
employment  agencies  where  workers  may  be 
enrolled  without  charge.  Employers  will  be 
required  to  bear  the  costs  of  occupational 
accidents  and  diseases;  to  carry  out  certain 
measures  of  sanitation  and  accident  pre¬ 
vention;  to  provide  lodgings  in  cases  where 
work  is  done  more  than  two  miles  from  a 
village;  and  to  provide  a  school  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  school  within  reach,  and 
the  workers’  families  include  a  total  of  30 
or  more  children  of  school  age.  They  must 
not  carry  arms  or  take  up  collections  at  the 
place  of  work;  they  must  not  require  work¬ 
men  to  buy  at  a  certain  store;  and  they 
must  not  charge  a  fee  for  employment  or 
require  the  workmen  to  join  or  not  to  join 
a  union. 

Workmen  on  their  part  are  forbidden  to 
bring  firearms  to  work,  to  come  to  work 
drunk,  and  to  carry  away  materials  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  employer  or  use  his  tools  for 
purposes  of  their  owm.  They  must  keep 
the  employer’s  secrets,  and  must  move  out 
of  any  lodgings  provided  by  him  as  soon 
as  the  contract  expires. 
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The  law  requires  that  75  percent  of  the 
workmen  in  any  establishment  be  either 
Nicaraguan  citizens  or  foreigners  who  are 
married  to  Nicaraguans  or  have  lived  in 
the  country  for  ten  years.  Any  contract  for 
labor  to  be  performed  outside  the  country' 
must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
who  will  require  specified  deposits  as  se¬ 
curity  against  possible  claims  and  against 
the  costs  of  repatriation. 

New  laws  governing  elections  and 
fwlitical  [)arties  in  Argentina 

In  preparation  for  elections  which  are  to  re¬ 
store  constitutional  government  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  a  committee  of  magistrates  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  decree  of  last  December  to 
draft  a  statute  of  political  parties  and  other 
appropriate  legislation.  This  committee  had 
as  its  point  of  departure  four  principles  set 
forth  in  the  decree  which  created  it:  to 
espouse  the  principles,  rights,  and  guaran¬ 
tees  of  the  Saenz  Pena  Law'  on  national 
elections;  to  eliminate  fraud  within  parties; 
to  examine  and  supervise  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  of  the  parties;  and  to  repre.ss  infrac¬ 
tions  of  electoral  laws  with  greater  severity 
and  effectiveness.  The  legislation  which  it 
drafted  was  approved  with  a  few  modifica¬ 
tions  by  a  presidential  decree  of  May  30,  to 
become  effective  on  August  1.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  public  reaction  to  the  new  electoral 
laws  decided  the  Executive  Power  to  make 
further  changes,  which  were  promulgated 
by  Presidential  Decree  No.  17,128  about 
August  1 .  This  decree  also  suspended  the 
effectiveness  of  that  part  of  the  new  legisla¬ 
tion  which  had  fixed  rigorous  penalties  for 
failure  to  vote  and  for  election  fraud,  leav¬ 
ing  in  force  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the 
Saenz  Pena  Law.  Some  provisions  of  the 
Political  Parties  Statute,  as  amended  by 
'  L.iU‘  So.  HK7 1,  Fchruary  l.i,  1912. 


Decree  No.  17,-128,  are  set  forth  below. 

An  innovation  provided  for  in  the  Political 
Parties..Statute  is  the  creation  of  an  electoral 
branch  in  the  federal  judiciary.  The  High 
Electoral  Court  will  sit  in  the  Federal  Capi¬ 
tal.  Its  duties  will  include  examining  and 
passing  on  the  financial  accounts  of  the  po-  I 
litical  parties  and  arbitrating  in  questions 
arising  between  federal  and  district  party  or-  | 
ganizations.  The  federal  electoral  courts  of 
each  province  and  of  the  Federal  Capital  arc 
to  try  cases  of  electoral  offenses  specified  in 
the  Saenz  Pena  Law  and  its  amendments ;  to 
judge  all  questions  connected  with  the 
founding  and  functioning  of  political  parties, 
with  the  electoral  register  and  registers  of 
party  members,  with  the  election  of  party 
officers  and  candidates  for  public  office,  and 
w'ith  the  prcKedures  of  general  elections. 

In  drawing  up  this  statute  the  committee  f 
aimed  at  making  the  internal  organization  H 
and  procedure  of  the  political  parties  a 
counterpart  of  the  general  political  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  "If  the  parties  are  to  i 
practice  our  federal  system  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,”  they  say,  "it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  have  practiced  it  in  their  internal 
activities.  .  .”  Thus  a  party  is  formed  by  i 
a  group  of  voters  in  one  district  and  may 
join  with  parties  of  the  same  aims  and  prin¬ 
ciples  in  6ne  or  more  other  districts  to  make 
a  "federation  of  district  parties."  But  no 
party  can  exi.st  in  a  given  district  without 
having  an  enrollment  of  at  least  1^  per¬ 
cent  of  the  voters  in  the  electoral  register  of 
that  district.  Special  provisions  are  made 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  traditional  | 
Argentine  parties,  the  Union  Cfvica  Radical,  E 
the  Partido  Democrata  Nacional,  and  the  F 
Partido  Socialista,  which  will  not  have  to  go  L 
through  the  same  formalities  as  parties  seek- 1 
ing  recognition  for  the  first  time.  I 

Election  of  party  officers  and  of  party  ■ 
candidates  for  public  office  must  be  held  I 
under  the  same  general  conditions  prescribed  I 
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for  national  elections,  with  the  supervision 
of  representatives  of  the  federal  electoral 
courts.  Voting  must  be  by  secret  ballot  and 
is  compulsory  for  all  party  members.  A 
party  member  who  does  not  pay  his  regular 
dues  for  six  consecutive  months,  or  who 
fails  to  vote  in  a  national  election  or  in  two 
successive  party  elections,  loses  his  party 
membership. 

The  original  text  of  the  Statute  made 
literacy  a  prerequisite  for  party  membership, 
but  this  provision  was  cut  out  by  the  presi¬ 
dential  decree  enacting  the  law  on  the 
ground  that  this  would  restrict  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  universal  suffrage.  The  law  accords 
no  vote  to  women,  although  in  an  ambigu¬ 
ously  worded  clause  it  opens  the  way  for 
their  participation  in  party  activities. 

Candidacy  for  party  office  is  declared  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  management  or  owner¬ 
ship  of  public  works  or  public  service  con¬ 
cessions,  the  habitual  handling  of  contracts 
for  government  supplies,  and  paid  service 
with  such  enterprises  or  holders  of  contracts. 
Parties  may  not  accept  donations  from  such 
enterprises  or  from  those  sponsoring  games 
of  chance,  from  foreign  organizations  or  au¬ 
thorities,  labor  organizations,  or  anonymous 
persons;  nor  may  they  accept  forced  dona¬ 
tions  from  public  employees. 

A  voter  not  affiliated  with  a  party  may  be 
put  forward  as  an  independent  candidate 
for  public  office  by  a  number  of  unaffiliated 
voters  equivalent  to  that  required  for  or¬ 
ganizing  a  political  party. 

A  detailed  record  of  campaign  finances 
must  be  presented  by  each  party  to  the  elec¬ 
toral  court  in  its  district,  as  well  as  a  yearly 
account  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures. 
National  election  campaign  expenses  must 
not  exceed  30,000  pesos  per  candidate;  how¬ 
ever,  this  is  exclusive  of  expenditures  for 
travel,  subsistence,  correspondence,  and  tele¬ 


phone  and  telegraph  services. 

The  restraint  with  which  elections  are  to 
be  conducted  will  be  grasped  by  United 
States  readers  on  learning  that  the  new  Ar¬ 
gentine  law  forbids  destruction  or  alteration 
of  campaign  posters  which  have  been  put  up 
in  authorized  places.  Another  interesting 
provision  forbids  the  use  in  campaign  propa¬ 
ganda  of  the  names  or  pictures  of  the  great 
Argentine  patriots. 

During  the  period  immediately  preceding 
national  elections  and  on  election  day  itself 
all  radio  stations  will  be  required  to  give 
a  certain  amount  of  time  to  the  High  Elec¬ 
toral  Court  so  that  it  may  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  regarding 
elections. 

The  Political  Parties  Statute  introduces 
the  system  for  party  elections  of  a  provi¬ 
sional  count  of  votes  on  the  spot  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  closing  of  the  polls.  This 
will  lessen  the  danger  of  falsification  of 
election  returns,  and  the  immediate  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  results  will  obviate  the 
evils  caused  by  the  prolonged  suspense  of 
waiting  to  learn  the  outcome  of  the  elec¬ 
tions.  After  the  provisional  count,  the 
votes  will  be  returned  to  the  ballox  box, 
which  will  then  be  sealed  and  delivered  to 
the  authorities  entrusted  with  making  the 
final  count. 

Two  accessory  decrees  made  public  on 
August  1  complete  Argentina’s  new  elec¬ 
toral  legislation.  One  amends  the  law  on 
composition  of  electoral  regi.sters.  The 
other  repeals  previous  legislation  which 
amended  the  Saenz  Pena  Law,  and  reestab¬ 
lishes  the  system  of  voting  for  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  candidates  on  the  ballot  of 
deputies  and  presidential,  vice-presidential, 
and  senatorial  electors,  in  order  to  insure 
minority  representation. 

As  yet  no  date  has  been  set  for  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  elections. — E.  P.  da  S. 
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Women  physicians  in  Brazil 

The  Brazilian  College  of  Surgeons  admitted 
its  first  woman  member  this  year.  She  is 
Dr.  Carmen  Escobar  Fires,  w'ho  has  a  large 
practice  in  Sao  Paulo. 

In  commenting  on  this  event,  a  writer  in 
the  ]ornal  do  Commercio  recalled  a  number 
of  interesting  facts  in  connection  with 
Brazilian  women  physicians.  The  first  wo¬ 
man  to  receive  a  degree  as  Doctor  of  Medi¬ 
cine  is  supposed  to  have  been  Dona  Rita 
Lobato  Velho  Lopes  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
who  graduated  from  the  Bahia  Medical 
School  in  1887.  After  practicing  a  long 
time  in  her  native  state,  she  is  now  retired. 

The  first  woman  to  graduate  from  the 
Medical  School  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  Dona 
Ermelinda  Lopes  de  Vasconcelos,  who  won 
her  degree  in  1888.  She  was  put  through 
an  especially  severe  oral  examination,  which 
was  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  curious  auditors. 
A  newspaper  of  the  time  said  that  one 
might  imagine  Hippocrates  frowning  at  this 
unheard-of  event. 

Today  there  are  about  30  women  students 
in  the  Sao  Paulo  Medical  School.  Since 
1918,  40  women  have  completed  the  course 
in  this  school  and  16  have  presented  theses 
for  their  Doctor’s  degree.  Two  are  members 
of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  Sao 
Paulo:  the  aforementioned  Dr.  Carmen 
Escobar  Fires  and  Dr.  Carlota  de  Queiroz, 
who  was  a  deputy  in  the  last  Brazilian  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  United  States  Quarterly 
Book  List 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  published  the 
first  two  numbers  of  The  United  States  Quar¬ 
terly  Book  List,  for  March  and  June  1945. 
Each  number  of  this  selective  list,  which  is 
issued  in  compliance  with  a  recommendation 
of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  the 


Maintenance  of  Peace  (Buenos  Aires,  1936), 
contains  data  on  important  books  printed  in 
the  United  States  in  the  preceding  quarter 
and  on  their  authors.  There  are  sections 
for  the  fine  arts,  literature,  philosophy  and 
religion,  biography,  the  social  sciences,  the 
biological  sciences,  the  physical  sciences,  and 
technology.  On  every  book  listed  there  is 
a  brief  comment  by  an  authority  on  the  re¬ 
spective  subject.  More  than  250  books  have 
been  noted  so  far.  The  editor  of  the  List  . 
is  Joseph  P.  Blickensderfer.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  distinguished  advisory  committee. 

Protection  of  artistic  treasures 
in  Ecuador 

The  Government  of  Ecuador  recently  took  | 
steps  to  protect  archaeological  and  colonial  i 
treasures  by  means  of  a  law  that  declares  I 
pre-Columbian  remains,  colonial  buildings,  | 
sculpture,  paintings,  wood  carvings,  ceram-  | 
ics,  metal  objects,  books,  manuscripts,  and  | 
art  objects  in  general  considered  of  historic  | 
and  artistic  value  to  be  a  part  of  the  national  | 
artistic  heritage.  Owners,  administrators,  f 
or  custodians  of  such  buildings  or  objects  > 
must  declare  them  in  order  that  an  official  I 
list  may  be  made;  this  obligation  extends  to  | 
governmental  institutions  and  religious  com-  I 
rnunities  as  well  as  private  persons.  The  law  f 
also  establishes  control  over  archaeological  | 
investigations;  prohibits  repairs,  restorations,  f 
or  changes  in  any  monuments  or  objects  | 
without  official  sanction;  and  allows  no  ob-  | 
ject  covered  by  the  law  to  be  sent  out  of  the  I 
country  except  with  official  permission  for  \ 
exhibition  or  similar  purposes.  j 

j 

University  administration  in  \ 

Guatemala  f 

Reorganization  of  the  University  of  San  | 
Carlos,  Guatemala,  has  placed  the  chief  au-  I 
thority  in  the  hands  of  a  university  council  j 
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consisting  of  the  rector,  the  deans,  and  one 
professor  and  one  student  from  each  of  the 
university’s  schools.  In  each  school  the  pro¬ 
fessors  who  have  served  a  year  or  more  will 
elect  one  of  their  number  to  represent  them, 
and  the  students  who  have  completed  their 
first  year  with  passing  grades  will  do  the 
same.  The  university  council  is  to  control 
entrance  requirements,  courses  of  study,  and 
the  awarding  of  degrees,  honors,  and  fellow¬ 
ships;  it  will  also  prepare  the  budget  and 
rule  on  matters  of  deportment. 

The  rector  of  the  university  is  to  be  elected 
by  the  university’s  electoral  body,  which  will 
have  from  each  school  ten  professors  and 
ten  students  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  representatives  on  the  university  council. 
This  body  will  choose  by  majority  vote  a 
rector  who  will  serve  for  four  years.  At  the 
end  of  his  term  the  rector  may  be  reelected 
once,  but  for  this  he  will  need  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

hUternity  hospital  for  Bogota 

Within  the  next  two  or  three  years  Bogota 
will  have  in  the  Clhiica  de  Mate''^iiJad 
David  Restrepo  one  of  America’s  great  ma¬ 
ternity  hospitals,  one  which  will  provide 
skilful  and  comfortable  care  in  accordance 
with  the  highest  standards  of  today.  Its 
services  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  native-born 
Colombian  women  who  are  living  on  a 
family  income  of  200  pe.sos'  a  month  or 
less,  and  will  be  entirely  free. 

To  this  hospital  will  be  devoted  most  of 
the  estate  of  Senor  David  Restrepo  Mejia, 
owner  of  Ciudad  Restrepo  and  other  large 
real  estate  developments  in  Bogota,  who 
spent  the  last  28  years  of  his  life  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  died  early  this  year  in  Lausanne. 
Some  three  or  four  million  pesos,’  it  is 

'On  April  30,  1945  the  exchange  value  of  the 
Colomhiati  peso  teas  $0.5727. 


estimated,  will  remain  after  legacies  and 
minor  bequests  have  been  provided.  Four 
Colombians  named  in  the  w'ill  are  to  direct 
the  building  activities  and  draw  up  the 
statutes  which  will  govern  the  hospital; 
eventually  it  will  be  operated  under  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  board  of  three,  one  to  be  chosen 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine,  one 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Bogota,  and  one  by 
Senor  Restrepo’s  sister,  and  after  her  death 
by  the  Bank  of  Bogota. 

The  year  of  Senor  Restrepo’s  death  sees 
the  completion  of  another  fine  hospital 
building  in  Bogota.  The  San  Carlos  hospital 
for  treatment  of  tuberculosis  was  given 
several  years  ago  by  Gustavo  Restrepo 
Mejia,  brother  of  Don  David.  Like  the 
latter,  Don  Gustavo  left  the  major  part  of  a 
large  fortune  to  be  dedicated  to  the  relief  of 
suffering  in  his  native  city. 

Hospital  construction  in  the 
Dominican  Republic 

A  permanent  National  Hospital  Planning 
and  Construction  Board  was  recently  estab¬ 
lished  by  official  decree  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  Board’s  duties  are  three¬ 
fold:  to  determine  the  kind  and  capacity 
of  the  hospital  which  each  city  or  region 
of  the  Republic  should  have,  considering 
its  population  and  special  characteristics;  to 
designate  the  best  jX)s.sible  locations  for  hos¬ 
pital  construction,  taking  into  account  the 
kind  of  hospital  and  the  health  and  commu¬ 
nications  aspects  of  the  locality  selected; 
and  to  make  definite  plans  for  construction. 

The  Board  is  composed  of  two  doctors, 
two  engineers,  two  architects,  and,  as  mem¬ 
bers  ex  officio,  the  Director  General  of 
Public  Works,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ciudad 
Trujillo  Development  Commission,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Sanitary  Engineering  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare. 
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Conferences  and  expositions 
in  the  Americas 

The  Bui.letin  presents  below  a  list  of  con¬ 
ferences  and  expositions  held  in  the  various 
American  republics  between  August  1,  1944 
and  July  24,  1945.  This  supplements  and 
continues  the  list  of  conferences  held  dur¬ 
ing  1944  that  was  published  in  the  March 
1945  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  The  number  of 
international  conferences  held  in  the  Amer¬ 
icas  during  the  last  year  is  especially  notable. 

Argentina 

Cordoba,  October  25,  1944.  Third  Argentine- 

Congress  on  Ophthalmology. 

Buenos  Aires,  October,  1944.  Anthropological 
Congress.  i 

Qirdoba,  November  7,  194i.  Third  Argentine- 
Convention  on  Hotel  Management  and  Related 
Activities. 

Rosario,  November  9,  1944.  Fourth  Argentine- 
Congress  of  Retailers. 

Buenos  Aires,  November  15,  1944.  First  National 
Conference  of  the  Argentine  Red  Cross. 

Buenos  Aires,  Novembe-r  27,  1944.  Second  Con¬ 
vention  of  Industrial  Physicians. 

Tucuman,  December  5,  1944.  First  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  of  Agricultural  and  Sugar  Technicians. 
Buenos  Aires,  December  11,  1944.  Second  Con¬ 
ference  of  Physical  Education  Teachers. 

Buenos  Aires,  March  11,  1945.  Annual  Congress 
of  the  Argentine  Federation  of  Consumers’ 
Cooperatives. 

Buenos  Aires,  March  12,  1945.  National  As¬ 
sembly  of  Municipalities. 

Bomvia 

La  Paz,  October  14,  1944.  Congress  of  the 

Bolivian  Institute  of  Mining  lingineering  and 
Gc-ology. 

La  Paz,  May  10,  1944.  First  Bolivian  National 
Indian  (Congress. 

Bka/.ii. 

.Sao  Paulo,  December  5,  19-14.  .Seventh  (airigrc-ss 
on  Coffee  Growing. 

Sao  Paulo,  December  H,  1914.  Brazilian  Indus¬ 
trial  Congre-ss. 


Chile  '' 

Santiago,  September  12,  1944.  First  Congress  on  F 
Normal  SchiMil  Education. 

Santiago,  September  17,  1944.  First  Congress  of  [ 

Chilean  Notaries.  I 

Santiago,  September  29,  1944.  First  National  I 

Convention  of  the  Chilean  Institute  of  Mining  |  ‘ 
Engineers.  | 

Santiago,  December  15,  19-14.  Convention  of  | 

Chilean  Industrialists. 

Santiago,  January  4,  1945.  Sixth  Convention  of 
the  Chilean  Teachers  Union. 

Santiago,  January  8,  1945.  National  Education 
Congress. 

Colombia 

Pereira.  October  12,  1944.  Second  Conference 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  Colombian  Chambers 
of  Commerce. 

Bogota.  November  6.  1944.  Fourth  National 
Truckmen’s  Congress. 

Bogota.  November  27,  1944.  National  Congress 
of  Stock  Raisers. 

Bogota,  May  15,  1945.’  Second  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  Cooperatives. 

Cuba 

Sagua  la  Grande,  November  17,  1944.  Thirteenth 

Congress  of  Retail  Grocers.  ^ 

Habana,  December  1,  1944.  Fourth  National 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  of  Cuban 
Workers.  I 

Habana,  December  16,  1944.  Twenty-fifth  Na¬ 
tional  Medical  Assembly. 

Habana,  December  26,  1944.  Sixth  Congress  of 
Doctors  of  Science  and  of  Philosophy  and 
l.c-tters. 

Habana.  April  4,  1945.  Fifth  National  Engineer¬ 
ing  Congress. 

Santiago,  April  16,  19-15.  National  Rural  Con¬ 
gress. 

Habana,  April  21,  1945.  Sc-cond  Ihban  Real  ' 
Estate  Congress. 

Habana,  May  7,  19-15.  .Second  National  Cancer 
Congress. 

Dominican  Republic 

San  Cristobal,  May  16,  1945.  Third  Dominican 
Youth  Congress. 

ECUAIK)R 

Quito,  August  1,  1944.  Farmers’  Congress. 
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Quito,  November  1,  1944.  National  Congress  of 
Private  School  Teachers. 

Riobamba,  March  20,  1945.  Third  National  Tex¬ 
tile  (Congress. 

Mexico 

Acapulco,  November,  1944.  Third  Convention 
of  the  Mexican  Hotel  Association. 

Merida,  December  5,  1944.  Second  Peninsular 
Medical  Congress. 

Cuernavaca,  April  9,  1945.  First  Convention  of 
the  Cotton  Textile  Industries. 

Guadalajara,  April  19,  1945.  F,leventh  National 
Banking  Convention. 

Gutierrez  Zamora,  April  25,  1945.  First  National 
Convention  of  Vanilla  Growers. 

Guadalajara,  May  2,  1945.  Lions  Club  Conven¬ 
tion. 

Mexico  City,  May  14,  1945.  Fifth  Conventitm  of 
the  Mexican  Society  of  Agricultural  Science. 
Guadalajara,  May  25,  1945.  National  Congress 
of  I'rban  Normal  School  Students. 

Guadalajara,  May  28,  1945.  Second  National 
Mathematics  Congress. 

Paraguay 

.\sunci6n,  October,  1944.  First  National  Univer¬ 
sity  Congress. 

Asuncion,  December  11,  1944.  Fnglish  Teachers’ 
Congress. 

Peru 

Lima,  November  28,  1944.  Fifteenth  Annual 

Meeting  of  the  Peruvian  Academy  of  Stoma¬ 
tology. 

Lima,  December  18,  1944.  First  Convention  of 
Rural  Agents  of  the  Inter- American  Coopera¬ 
tive  Food  Production  Service. 

Lima,  January  5,  1945.  Second  Peruvian  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Mining  Industry. 

Lima,  February  26,  1945.  First  Convention  i>f 
the  Directors  of  National  Secondary  Schools. 

Uruguay 

Montevideo,  February  22,  1945.  Teachers'  Con¬ 
gress. 

Montevideo,  March  1,  1945.  First  Congress  on 
Neurosurgery. 

Montevideo,  March,  19(5.  Ciongress  of  Rural 
School  Teachers. 

Monteviileo,  March  21,  19(5.  National  Child 
^'elfare  Confer ence. 


Montevideo,  April  3,  1945.  National  Meeting 
of  Municipal  Officials. 

Minas,  April  7,  1945.  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Rural  Federation. 

Paysandu,  April  19,  1945.  Fir.st  National  Coloni¬ 
zation  Congress. 

Venezuela 

Caracas,  November,  1944.  First  National  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  Venezuelan  Students'  Federation. 
Maracaibo,  January  21,  1945.  Second  Venezuelan 
Hngineering  Congress. 

International 

H,ibana,  September  24,  1944.  First  Assembly  of 
Caribbean  Archivists. 

Montevideo,  November  9,  1944.  Third  Meeting, 
Chemical  Conference  of  the  River  Plate. 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  November  12.  World 
Jewish  Congress. 

Buenos  Aires,  November  12,  1944.  First  Con¬ 
gress  on  Neurology  and  Psychiatry. 

Montevideo,  November  15,  1944.  Second  South 
American  Congress  of  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat 
Specialists. 

Lima,  December,  1944.  First  Meeting  of  the 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineering 
and  Geology. 

H.ibana,  January  8,  1945.  First  Meeting  of  the 
Inter- American  Academy  of  Comparative  and 
International  Law. 

Habana,  January  15,  1945.  Sixth  Pan  American 
Tuberculosis  Congress. 

Habana,  February  9,  19(5.  Conference  on  Pi>st- 
war  Tourist  Tr.ivel  on  the  Miami-Habana- 
Mexico  City  Circuit. 

Mexico  City,  February  21,  1945.  Inter-American 
Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace. 
Montevideo,  March  12,  1945.  First  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Zionist  Congress. 

Buenos  Aires,  April  20,  1945.  Pan  American 
Telecommunications  Congress. 

San  Francisco,  April  25,  1945.  Ignited  Nations 
Conference  on  International  Organization. 
Caracas,  May  11,  1945.  Third  Inter-American 
Press  Congress. 

El  Paso,  Texas,  and  Ciudad  Ju.irez,  Mexico,  M.iy 
14,  1945.  Third  Annual  Conference  of  the 
I’nited  States-Mexico  Border  Public  Health 
Association. 

Mexico  City.  July  23.  1945.  Inter-American  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Social  Security. 
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Caracas,  July  24,  19-15.  Third  Inter- American 
Conference  on  Agriculture. 

Expositions 

Tacuarembo,  Uruguay,  September  17,  1944. 

Eighteenth  Exposition  of  Selected  Breeding 
Cattle. 

San  Jose,  Uruguay,  October  21,  1944.  National 
Fair  and  Dairy  Cattle  Show. 

Montevideo,  December  17,  1944.  Third  Inter¬ 
national  Dog  Show. 

Cordoba,  Argentina,  December  20,  1944.  Second 
Exhibition  of  Building  Materials. 

Guaimart),  Cuba,  January  19,  1945.  Seventh 
Fair  and  Livestock  Show. 

Lima,  January  31,  1945.  Second  Exposition  of 
the  Peruvian  Mining  Industry. 

Habana,  February  22,  1945.  Seventeenth  Na¬ 

tional  Poultry  Exposition  and  First  National 
Rabbit  Show. 

Habana,  March  17,  1945.  National  Exposition 
of  5-C  Clubs. 

Lima,  March  31,  1945.  Permanent  Exhibition  of 
Home  Industries. 

Mexico  City,  March-April,  1945.  Exhibition  of 
Mexican  Masks. 

Florida,  Uruguay,  April  14,  1945.  Third  Fair 
and  Exposition  of  Dairy  Breeding  Cattle. 

La  Paz,  April  16,  1945.  Argentine  Industrial 
Exposition. 

Quito,  April  17,  1945.  Exposition  of  Chemical- 
Pharmaceutical  Industries. 

Riobamba,  Ecuador,  April  25,  1945.  Interpro¬ 
vincial  Livestock  Show  and  Fifth  Annual  Fair. 

Mexico  City,  May  6,  1945.  Fourth  National  Ex¬ 
position  of  Floriculture. 

Third  Flower  Salon;  Second  National  Dog 
Show. 

Jalapa,  Mexico,  May  16,  1945.  Agricultural,  In¬ 
dustrial,  and  Livestock  Exposition. 

e  see  hy  the  f)apers  that — 

•  Twenty-one  homes,  comprising  the  first 

unit  of  a  new  workers’  housing  project  in 


Ciudad  Trujillo,  were  recently  given  to 
tw'enty-one  workers  by  the  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic.  The  houses,  de¬ 
signed  in  modern  architectural  style,  have 
four  rooms,  kitchen,  and  bath ;  are  equipped 
with  electricity;  and  have  small  plots  of 
ground  for  gardens.  A  park  with  flowerbedi ! 
and  benches  occupies  the  center  of  the  hous¬ 
ing  area,  and  still  another  piece  of  ground 
has  been  set  aside  for  an  athletic  field. 

•  Early  in  July  1945  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  renewed  the  extension  to  Haiti 
for  one  year  of  most-favored-nation  customs 
treatment  w'ith  respect  to  imports  from  Haiti. 

•  Panama  has  begun  a  campaign  against 
malaria  in  the  interior,  especially  in  the  Rio 
Hato  area. 

•  Citizens  of  Pereira,  Colombia,  devoted  the 
last  Thursday  in  June  to  volunteer  work  on 
the  city’s  airfield.  Early  in  the  morning 
they  gathered  in  the  plaza  and  walked  to  the 
field,  four  miles  outside  the  town.  By  nine 
o’clock  bankers  and  butchers,  merchants  and 
priests,  bootblacks,  shopkeepers,  and  chauf¬ 
feurs  were  showing  what  they  could  do  widi 
pick  and  shovel.  Fifteen  to  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  persons,  it  was  estimated,  took  part  in 
the  digging. 

•  A  legislative  decree  in  Ecuador,  approved 
April  11,  1945,  provided  for  the  creation  of 
the  National  Nutrition  Institute.  It  will  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  Mini.stry  of  Social 
Welfare,  Labor,  and  Health  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Social  Security  Institute,  to  improve 
the  diet  and  food  habits  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  but  particularly  of  the  less  privileged 
portion  of  the  population. 
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